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THE PATHS OF DEATH. 


BY F. W. FABER, 


How pleasant are thy paths, O Death! 
Like the bright slanting west, 

Thou leadest down into the glow 

Where all those heaven-bound sunsets go, 
Ever from toil to rest. 

How pleasant are thy paths, O Death! 
Back to our own dear dead, 

Into that land which hides in tombs 

The better part of our old homes; 

*Tis there thou mak'st our bed. 


How pleasant are thy paths, O Death! 
Thither where sorrows ceage, 

To a new life, to an old past, 

Softly ard silently we haste 

Into a land of peace. 


How pleasant are thy paths, O Death! 
Thy new restores our lost; 

There are voices of the new times, 
With the ringing of the old chimes 
Blent sweetly on thy coast. 

How pleaeant are thy paths, O Death! 
Straight to our Father’s home; 

All loss were gain that gained us this, 
The sight of God, that single bliss 

Of the grand world to come. 


flow pleasant are thy paths, O Death! 
Ever from toil to rest,— 
Where a1im of sea-like splendor runs, 
Where the days bury their golden suns, 
In the dear hopeful west! 

| a A CE - 


TREASURERS, 


Just before every quarter day, the city 
newspapers publish long lists of dividends 
payable at that time. In the process of 
events the happy shareholder, or partner, or 
whatever it may be called, goes up to the 
treasurer’s office anp claims his dividend or 
interest or share in the profits of the enter- 
prise. The treasurer neyer, so far as I 
have seen, takes any particular airs upon 
himself. He never assumes, directly or in- 
directly, that he has earned all the cash, 
and that you are to be grateful to him for 
whatever he doles out to you. He never 
asks you why you want any more money, 
or what you did with the last that you had. 
He is treasurer, that isall. Every cent of the 
money passes through his hands; every check 
is signed by him or for him; yet he does not 
claim the slightest right to call you to ac- 
count for what he ‘gives you, or to make a 
merit of giving it. In fact he does not call 
it giving, he calls it paying. 

What is true of corporate associations is 
true, as lam given to understand, of ordi- 
nary business firms. When the business is 
large enough and complex enough, it is apt 
tobe the case that some one member is 
practically the treasurer. The other part- 
hers see to their departments, the manufac- 
turing or the buying or the selling; some 
of them perhaps never come to the count- 
ing-room at all, except to take their share 
of the profits. The money transactions are 
mainly left, in such cases, to this one man. 
There must be a division of labor, and this 
is his share. Practically, he receives the 
money and pays it out; he keeps the ac- 
counts with the separate partners; but that 
does not make him the supreme head of the 
firm. He may, on the contrary, be the 
least conspicuous member of it; and if he 
Were to require the other members to come 
to him humbly, and to explain why they 
wish for their share of the known profits, 
and to tell just how they expect to spend it, 
and give an account for every dollar they 
Teceived last January,—there would soon 
be a lively explosion in that happy estab- 
lishment. Can any one explain precisely 














duous and as absorbing as that of her hus- 
band. We are told that if she does her 
whole duty to her family, she can have no 
time to study metaphysics or to put a slip 
of paper into a ballot box. I think it was 
the conservative Dr. Edward H. Clarke 
who declared that the duties of the mother 
of a family required as much toil of brain 
and body as those of the captain of a ship. 
Grant it all; grant that she works gs hard 
as her husband does. If so, the inference 
is irresistible that she earns her share 
of the family income. The fact that he re- 
ceives the money and pays the bills makes 
him the treasurer of the family, that is all; 
and he has no more right than any other 
treasurer to take airs upon himself and talk 
nonsense. When he pays out money to 
her, it is not as a gift, but as earnings. 

In many cases the money all came as her 
dowry to begin with. In many other cases 
she does her full share in the direct earn- 
ing of the income. As arule, I am told, 
actresses and women who sing in public, 
support their families, including their hus- 
bands. In our New England farming 
regions the wife’s work is not only as hard 
as the husband's, but a considerable share 
of the direct money-getting comes upon 
her. For farming in New England, while 
yielding a comfortable support, yields but 
little in the form of money; and in many 
cases the greater part of the actual cash 
receip{s during the summer months, comes 
through the energy of the wife in taking 
city boarders. In a farmhouse near my 
summer abode, a cook is hired at four dol- 
lars a week, while the boarding seasoa 
lasts, and a ‘‘second girl” at three dollars 
anda half. In another farmhouse near by, 
the young wife of the farmer does all this 
work herself, with the assistance of a little 
girl of twelve; and she does it as well and 
for nearly as many boarders. Considering 
merely the wages she saves, her work is 
worth nearly a dollar a day; and consid- 
ering the profits she brings to the estabiish- 
ment, it is worth probably three times 
that. Yet probably the payment is gen- 
erally made through her husband as treas- 
urer, and whatever money she spends would 
be regarded by the neighbors as ‘‘given” her 
by him. And if the farm is paid for by 
their joint accumulations, the neighbors 
would consider—and indeed the law would 
assume —that it was paid for by him, 
and belonged to him. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that in 
the majority of cases this whole matter 
settles itself; but there is a large minority 
of cases where the wife is kept, during her 
whole life, in a false position from a false 
theory of treasurership. There are no 
doubt cases where & man earns a great 
fortune, while his wife’s existence is that of 
& butterfly. These cases are rare: taking 
one family with another, the wife works as 
hard as the husband; and the fact that his 
share involves the handling of the money 
does not make it his money. It belongs to 
both: and what he pays over to her is not 
a gift buta matter of right. ‘‘ This wasa 
present tome from my wife,” said a rich 
man, showing an ornament. ‘Bought with 
your money?” said afriend jocosely. ‘‘No!” 
he said, ‘‘out of her own hard earnings. 
She keeps house fora man of your acquaint- 
ance!” T. W. H. 

oe 


MRS. LIVERMORE IN THE WAR. 





Ever since we heard Mrs. Livermore, 
since we talked with her and cameto know 
her at our own home, we have loved her. 
It seems to us that no one who knows her 
can help loving her. and therefore this little 
incident bas a tenderness which touches our 
heart, and tears came as we read it. The 
story is told in the Youth’s Companion: 

When Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured 
in Albion, Michigan, recently, at the close 
of the lecture, an elderly, white haired 
woman approached her, with the following 
inquiry. 

“Do you remember writing a letter for 
John——of the 12th Michigan Volunteers, 
when he lay dying in the Overton Hospital 
at Memphis, during the spring of 1863, and 
of completing the letter to his wife and 
mother after he had died?” 

Mrs. Livermore replied that she wrote so 
many letters during the war, under similar 
circumstances, that she could not recall any 
particular case. 

The woman drew a letter from her pock- 
et, that had been torn into pieces in the 
folds of the note and was then stitched to- 
gether with fine sewing cotton. 





his wife and mother, at the dictation of the 
young soldier who had been shot through 
the lungs, and was dying of the wound, 
Then she had completed the letter by the 
addition of three pages written by herself 
beside the dead husband and son, in which 
she sought to comfort the lonely and 
bereaved relatives, 

‘| think my daughter-in-law and I would 
have died when we heard that John was 
dead, but for that letter,” said the worn 
and weary-looking woman. ‘‘It comforted 
us both, and by-and-by, when we heard of 
other women similarly afflicted, we sent 
them the letter to read, till it was worn into 
pieces. Then we sewed the pieces together 
and made copies of the letter, which we 
sent to those of our accquaintance whom 
the war bereft.” 

‘But Annie, my son’s wife, never got ov- 
er John’s death. She kept about, and work- 
ed, and wert to church, but the life had 
gone out of her. Eight years ago she died 
of gastric fever. One day a little before her 
death she said, ‘Mother, if you ever find 
Mrs. Livermore, or hear of her, I wish you 
would give her my wedding ring, which has 
never been off my finger since John put it 
there, and which will not be taken off till 
Iam dead. Ask herto wear it for John’s 
sake and mine, and tell her this was my 
dying request.’ ” 

‘I live eight miles from here,” continued 
the woman. ‘‘and when I read in the paper 
that you were to lecture here to-night, I 
decided to drive over and give you the ring, 
if you will accept it. 

Deeply affected by this touching narrative 
Mrs. Livermore extended her hand, and the 
widowed and childless woman put the ring 
on her finger, with a fervently uttered ben- 
ediction. 
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A DOME PARTY, 

At half-past eight of s“June morning, the 
pleasure of our company was requested at 
the Vassar Observatory by Professor Maria 
Mitchel). We knew her love of mathemat- 
ical accuracy, and at half-past eight pre- 
cisely we ascended the observatory steps. 
Here we were met and hospitably welcomed 
by our hostess. She is a woman in the 
sixties, with a distinguished face, whose 
strong lines are softened by her beautiful 
white hair. Her dress and manners have 
in them the memory of the Quaker plain- 
ness into which she was born, When a 
child in her Nantucket home, she learned to 
love her father’s pet pastime of astronomy, 
and as she grew older shc gave her time to 
earnest study of the heavens and the math- 
ematical laws that rulethem. In 1847 she 
discovered a comet, and won a gold medal 
from the King of Denmark. Better than 
this, she gained recognition as a working 
scientist and earned a right to the friend- 
ship of such fellow-workers as Agassiz, 
Pierce, Sir John Herschel and Mary Som- 
erville. On her return from Europe, Miss 
Mitchell was presented with a smal! ob- 
servatory by the women of Massachusetts, 
and there she remained till summoned to 
the chair of astronomy at Vassar College 
when that institution was founded. 

For nearly twenty years Masia Mitchell 
has been the presiding genius of the Vassar 
Observatory, and with every June, as reg- 
ularly as commencement itself, has come 
the ‘‘dome party” for the students of her 
department. One never finds her in finer 
mood than when hostess of the dome. 

First and foremost, Maria Mitchell is an 
interesting woman,—original, stimulating. 





Her racy talk is free from cant or conven- } 


tionality, and often gives the listener an 
electric shock. Her spirited salutation im- 
parts the impulse to conversation. Her 
surroundings are at once the chief topics of 
our talk. The parlor in which we find our- 
selves is curiously divided between society 
and science. Behind the railing at one end 
stand the chronograph and the solemn side- 
real clock. Between them in the vine- 
framed window, is a bust of Mary Somer- 
ville, presented to Vassar College by 
Frances Power Cobbe. Two tall book- 
cases contain a friendly crowd of books, 
from Laplace’s Mécanique Céleste to the last 
volume of Longfellow. Here is a picture 
of Humboldt in his study, there some as- 
tronomical cups and saucers, each adorned 
with an astronomer’s portrait, On this 
table are books of autcgraph letters from 
many of the people best worth knowing on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The vines at the window sway gently in 
the still June morning. On one side we 
look down into a quaint little garden, with 





But the last guest has arrived and break- 
fast is announced. We form in line, prece- 
dence being regulated by the years of grad- 
uation. Up a flight of steps, through 
heavy baize doors, and we are in the dome 
itself. Over our heads the great equatorial 
telescope points silently heavenward, itself 
a work as marvelous as the wonders it re- 
veals. In its solemn presence our chatter 
seems frivolous; but we reflect that this is 
the one day in the year on which the grim 
old telescope deigns to ‘‘receive,”’ except 
for strictly scientific purposes. 

The tables are set in a circle round the 
dome. Ateach plate is a rose-bud, a card 
with the name of the guest, and a tiny pho- 
tograph of the observatory. 

I shall always believe that strawberries 
have the flavor of a new variety, when 
eaten with surroundings so unique, and 
that the chicken croquettes could have been 
furnished by no common barnyard fowl. 
And yet the essence of a dome-breakfast is 
not that which tickles the palate in any lit- 
eral sense. It is when the plates are re- 
moved that the dome-party really begins. 
A large basket is now passed, from which 
each draws a poem addressed to some one 
of the company. These are read aloud, 
much tothe merriment of the party; for 
each contains a highly relished personal 
hit. Some small class-room event, some 
pet taste or distaste is the butt of the poet. 
These verses are, for the most part, written 
by Professor Mitchell herself, who has an 
easy-rhyming pen. Many are the mathe- 
matical and astronomical allusions, For 
once, poetry and science seem to have 
joined hands. Some of the best jingles 
are set to familiar tunes and sung by an 
impromptu choir perched on the movable 
observatory stairs. 

Noon approaches, and the guests begin 
to rise. We make our way out through the 
recitation-room on the lower floor. On the 
wall is a life-size crayon-sketch of Caroline 
Herschel, while all around hang the pic- 
tures of scientific men. The students sit at 
long tables, over which arte spectroscope, 
sextant, small telescopes and globes. The 
crowding memories of our student life 
tempt us veterans to linger, and we are the 
last to join the long line of departing 
guests. Our journey round the sun must 
be again completed before another June 
brings with it Maria Mitchell’s dome party. 

HELEN D. Brown. 

Westoule, Mass. 

—_——_— + > oe —___—. 
REASONS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Woman suffrage is demanded because it 
is just and right. The Declaration of In- 
dependence emphatically promulgates it, 
announcing, as the fundamental principle 
of the government of the United States, 
that ‘‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

It is demanded because it is necessary. 
A government composed of men alone is as 
imperfect and inharmonious as a one-sexed 
family. It does not contain within itself 
the elements of purification and preserva- 
tion, and must die out in time by natural 
process of decay, as all previous republican 
experiments have died, because one-sexed 
and incomplete. 

It is demanded for woman’s personal ben- 
efit. Experience has taught her that the 
ballot in the hands of man is a great libera- 
tor. It opens his way to positions of 
honor, trust, power and emolument. It 
places him in a position where women will 
honor him and men must respect him. If 
he have brains, energy and skill, he may 
plume his ambition for loftiest flights, and, 
hindered by no legal or political barriers, 
may reach the highest pinnacle of power. 

It is demanded for woman because she is 
man’s best friend and truest ally, and he 
needs her womanly intuition as a guide to 
his wisdom in conducting the affairs of 
State. If the ballot is good for man (and 
we all know it is), it will be equally good 
for woman, because the hopes, aims, aspi- 
rations, loves, passions and necessities of 
the sexes are mutual. Man cannot repre- 
sent woman, because he is not woman. The 
sphere of the sexes, though mutual and 
equal, can never be identical, and man 
makes a grave mistake when he imagines 
himself vested with power to legislate for a 
class of which he is nota member. Man 
alone is not ‘‘we, the people.” His sex 
constitutes but one-half of the people, and 
he should only possess one-half of the con- 
trolling power in making the laws which 
both are taxed to sustain, and to which 
both are held amenable.—New Northwest. 





Kate Frevp will write the life of Charles 
Albert Fetchter for the American Actor se- 
ries, 


Miss Ropers discusses Evil in Greek 
Mythology in the Atlantic for September. It 
is a scholarly and thoughtful article. 


Mrs. Potty McBrive has been chosen 
as one of the delegates to the Illinois Green- 
back State Convention from Peoria county. 


Miss Cumminas, in Scribner’s Century 
for September, surprises the reader by the 
ease with which, in her graceful narrative, 
three English women travellers penetrated 
the mysteries of a Buddhist temple. 


Mrs. Mary CLEmMMER will be in Boston 
a day or two next week, in transitu to Fran- 
conia. In October she will return, passing 
that month as usual at Hotel Vendome in 
this city. 

Emma Tutte, Mns. M. P. Krexie, and 
Mrs. H. M. STEARNS are announced to speak 
at the fourth annual camp-meeting to be 
held in Bismarck Grove, Kansas, from Aug- 
ust 31 to September 3. 


Miss KIn@siey has contributed to Lippin- 
cott for September an articleon An Ant- 
werp Printing House, richly illustrative of 
Belgian travel and of the old printer collec- 
tor Pladin’s museum of curiosities. 


Miss L. B. Hunt, instructor in gymnas- 
tics at Smith College, has published a terse, 
practical and unexpensive little manual of 
exercises entitled ‘‘A Handbook of Light 
Gymnastics-” Teachers and learners will 
equally find it valuable. 


Mrs. E. W. Gui.rorp, widow of Nathan 
Guilford, who founded the common schools 
of Ohio, celebrated her eighty-first birthday 
anniversary in Cincinnati, August 12. 
About two hundred Ohio pioneers were 
among the callers, 


Mrs. LILLEY has written pleasantly in 
Harper's Magazine for September, on ‘‘Sur- 
rey.” She takes the reader back, by Guil- 
ford lanes, to the days and home of Mad- 
ame D’Arblay. In the same number Miss 
Clark describes summer at York, Me., with 
fine illustrations. 


Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT, the novelist, 
has definitely resolved to adopt the theatri- 
cal profession. Two weeks ago she appear- 
ed at Southampton in the character of Lady 
Jane, in ‘‘Patience,” having accepted an en- 
gagement with Mr. D'Oly Carte’s com- 
pany. 

Miss ANNA ISABELLA CAPEN, of Canton, 
Mass., is making a marked success as organ- 
ist and conductor of the quartette and cho- 
rus choir in the First Baptist Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. She has also a large 
class of music pupils, both vocal and instru- 
mental, This lady is a pupil of William J. 
Winch, of Boston, vocal instructor, and 
of Junius W. Hill of the same city, organ 
instructor. 


Mrs. ExizA GARFIELD, mother of the 
late President, is visiting her eldest son, Mr. 
Thomas Garfield, at Jamestown, Ottawa 
county. Her daughter, Mrs. M. G. Larra- 
bee, and Harry Garfield, son of the Presi- 
dent, accompany her. The President’s wife 
has furnished her husband’s brother the 
means to build a fine house and barn, in tok 
en of appreciation of his sturdy work to 
help his mother fight the wolf frum the door 
in his youth. 


Martua Paut Hueues, M.D., has return- 
ec to Salt Lake City from an absence of 
four years in the East, where she has been 
pursuing the studies of medicine, surgery 
and the sciences; thus preparing herself for 
a life of eminent usefulness. Miss Hughes, 
better known as Mattie Paul, left Salt Lake 
in September, 1878, and entered the Michi- 
gan University at AnnArbor, At the end 
of two years she graduated as M. D.,and re- 
ceived her diploma. 


Mrs. Saran B.Jacoss, of Boston,has giv- 
en to the University of Vermont five thous- 
and dollars to endow scholarships for the 
benefit of graduates of Brigham academy in 
Bakersfield. Mrs. Jacobs is a sister of the 
late Peter B. Brigham, who endowed the 
academy bearing his name. In addition to 
many other liberal donations in aid of the 
academy, Mrs. Jacobs contributed a large 
part of the cost of the fine new building 
erected in 1879. This latest gift is bestow- 
ed in such a way as at once to benefit the 
academy, the University, and deserving 
young persons of both sexes, for the schol- 
arships are open to young women who may 
need help in pursuing a liberal education. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE RIVER. 


BY ISABELLA CRAIG KNOX. 
A glimpee of the river! it glimmers 
Through the stems of the beeches; 
Through the ecreen of the willows it shimmers 
In long winding reaches, 
Flowing 60 softly that ecarcely 
It seems to be flowing; 
But the recds of the low little islands 
Are bent to its going; 
And soft as the breath of a sleeper 
Its heaving and sighing 
In the coves where the fleets of the lilies 
At anchor are lying; 
It looks as if fallen asleep 
In the lap of the meadows, and smiling 
Like a child in the grass, dreaming deep 
Of the flowers and their golden beguiling. 
oe 
DAY LILIES. 
By Harriet McEwen KIMBALL. 
O summer day, 
Delay! delay! 
One waving of thy brooding wing, 
One stirring of thy hazy wing, 
And noontide light and heat 
Will find my dewy ehadow-lair, 
And burn the coo)ness from the grasses 
That swathe my feet 
In rank and billowy masses ; 
And to this claustral twilight bring 
The sun's profanest glare. 





O summer day, 
Delay ! delay ! 
Let naked hil! and bare brown field, 
Parch in thy torrid ray, 
So this dim nook be unrevealed, 
Where [, 
Deliciously concealed, 
Among the lilies lie. 
The delicate day-lilies ! 
Tae white and wonderfal lilies ! 
My dark green haunt so atill is 
Toe wildest birdling dare not sing, 
Nor insect beat a goseamer wing, 
Nor zephyr lift the lightest thing,— + 
Here, where the lustrous lilies, 
The clear, resplendent lilies, 
Pour out their heavenly-sweet perfume, 
And with their snowiness, 
In clusters chaste, illume 
This dusk recess. 


Soft-footed Silence, royal nun! 

In this thy humid, emerald cell 
Forever dwell ! 

These flowers supernal ever shine, 
Pure-flamed, before thy virgin shrine ! 
Here, one by one, 

Tell o’er thy glistering, roral beads, — 
A rosary strung on tangled weeds, 
And blades and stems that intertwiet, 
The breath of lilies be thy prayers, 
Sweet-odored, wafted unawares 

Up through the morning's lucent airs 
And evening's pallid mist! 

The glittering stars shall o’er thee pass, 
Deep-pillowed in the heavy grass; 
These broad, smooth lily-leaves shall be 
A glossy coverlet for thee, 

Thy prayers and penance done, 

O royal nun! 

By day or night, 

In dark or light, 

Thy fragrant shrine shall be the same, 
These slender tapers lambent still, 
Nor blazing sun, nor mildew chill, 
Shall quench their alabaster flame. 


A gleam as of a crystal wand! 

And Day peers in with curious face; 
The jealous sunshine, stealing round, 
Doth warily chase 

The cool, dank shadows on the ground; 
The cloister walls no longer stand; 

A garish glory fills the space, 

And lights the lush grass, looge and long; 
And, startled by the wild bird’s song, 
Soft-footed Silence flees apace; 

But still serene the lilies shine, 
Pare-flamed before her ruined shrine! 








For the Woman's Journal. 


FELICIA’S DOUBTS. 


BY C. B, WHITEHEAD. 


The spring cleaning was done. The 
house had been ransacked from garret to 
cellar; the cracks and corners blown with 
the bellows to make sure the moths were 
all out; the windows washed; the walls 
wiped and kalsomined as their needs deter- 
mined; the paint cleaned; the carpets shak- 
ep, beaten, and made over if they showed 
worn spots; the bedsteads searched as with 
a lighted candle, if perchance there should 
be—but hapily none were found; the trouble- 
some upholstered parlor furniture brushed 
and blown behind every button; drawers 
and chests emptied and a mental inventory 
taken of their contents; then a general go- 
ing over and tidying up,—and, as I remark- 
ed at the beginning, the spring cleaning 
was over. 

Also, the children’s summer clothing was 
in order—a good stock of it, too, so that 
their nerves and mine need not be worn 
threadbare with the fear that clean clothes 
would not hold out till next wash-day. 

When these things were done, 1 was tired; 
not that I had contributed all the muscle, 
but I had contributed a large share of the 
brain necessary to their faithful accomplish- 
ment. 

I told Harold that I needed a vacation of 
a week or two for recuperating, and want- 
ed to visit my old friend Felicia, whom I 
had not seen for eight years or more. 

“She lives five hundred miles from here. ’ 

“Exactly,” I answered; ‘‘what of that?” 

«You will have to change cars three times 
and take a boat once; fares are enormously 
high now. If you make this visit I shall 
have to use my old mowing-machine anoth- 
er year. You know I was intendiug to 
trade it off for a new one, and should have 
to pay a good deal to balance the trade. I 
suppose 1 can wait another year.” 





“Yes, I know by experience you can. I 
waited five years after 1 wanted to exchange 
my sewing-machine. I waited seven years 
for the speaking-tube and dummy, and 
there’s no telling how many more times I 
went up and downstairs in those seven years 
than would have been necessary if I had 
had them. We use them every day, and 
many times a day, while a mowing-machine 
is only required for a short season; so, if I 
could wait for them, I’m sure you can wait 
for this. 

“If | goaway, and come home with a 
new stock of health, spirits and ideas, it will 
react on you so that you will be able to do 
more work with your old mower than you 
could with your new one if 1 am dull, 
gloomy and irritable all summer. I heard 
the children talking yesterday about how 
cross mamma is—poor little things! It will 
be better for you, better for them, for me, 
for my Sunday-school class, and for my 
neighbors, if I take a good rest. Besides, 
Felicia is such a good manager I shouldn't 
be surprised to bring home enough of her 
economical ideas to make up even for the 
money spent.” 

“Is that your reason for going to Felicia’s? 
I was just about toask why you couldn’t 
go somewhere nearer home.” 

“No; I want to go to Felicia’s, and that’s 
my reason for going.” 

‘‘Well, you are generally such a reason- 
able body, I suppose I must give in some- 
times when you do seem a trifle unreason- 
able.” 

‘‘Don’t be so self-conceited as to think I 
am always reasonable when I seem so to 
you, nor vice versa,” 

A laugh from Harold, a wonder if I had 
been eating pickles, and then we went to 
sleep. 

In the morning I teld Jane, my “help,” 
that I was going away, and she asserted her 
entire willingness to fill my place as far as 
possible. She had always been as kind and 
faithful to the children as their wayward- 
ness would allow. I felt confident they 
would be taken good care of physically; 
but I said to Harold ‘‘I hope you will be a 
mother to the children—settle their quar- 
rels; answer their questions; comfort and 
cuddle them when they feel bad; read to 
them; hear Harry’s spelling lesson; see that 
they learn their Sunday school verses and 
don’t shock the Carletons by playing noisi- 
ly on Sunday, etc., etc. And, negatively, 
do not expect them to sit still for an hour 
while you read the paper; don’t break their 
hearts with a black frown if they tear their 
clothes, or spill milk at the table; and when 
you go up to bed, if either of them calls 
‘Paps,’ in asoft voice, don’t say gruflly, 
‘You keep still and go to sleep.’ Go to the 
restless little dear, turn it over, fix the pil- 
low and bed-clothes, pat its cheek and ask 
‘What's the matter that it can’t go tosleep?’” 

‘Yes, I’ve seen you try that; but they go 
to sleep a good deal quicker my way.” 

“The quickest way isn’t always the best 
way.” 

“By the puffing of that engine I judge it 
my best way out of this car. Good bye,” 
—and I was off. 

The journey was not very tedious. Fe- 
licia knew I was coming, and met me at the 
station with a stylish horse and Carriage. 
I should not have recognized her, but she 
knew me directly. We soon arrived at her 
house, a far different place from that in 
which I had last seen her. Her husband 
was absent for three days, on business. 
The children came out to meet us, and, ask- 
ing the housekeeper to show me to my room, 
she excused herself for a few minutes to 
give them a ride. 

I saw her but little that night, and the 
next day her manner was so constrained 
that 1 began to fear my visit was unwel- 
come. 1 was much perplexed. * 

On the third day, when her husband was 
expected home, I thought I saw a clue to 
the mystery. My children are always on 
the gui vive when Harold is coming, each 
anxious to be the first to get in his lap and 
find out what he has brought them. These 
children took no notice of the announce- 
ment that their father was coming home, 
with the exception of little Mary, who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O, dear; then I can’t sleep with 
mamma apy more!” 

That evening, as she sat in my lap and 
Ted in his mother’s, eight-year-old Albert, 
who seemed to feel rather lonesome, went 
bashfully and sat down on his father’s knee. 

“You getachair and sit down; you're 
too big to sit in laps.” 

The boy made a poor attempt to conceal 
his chagrin with a silly laugh, and sat down 
by his mother’s side. 

‘‘Harry sits in his father’s lap, and he is 
four months older than Albert,” I said; but 
Mr. Solomon went on talking about therise 
in cotton, seeming not to hear. Felicia 
snuggled Ted closer, with one arm around 
Albert, and a look on her thin face that I 
interpreted to mean “It has always been so, 
and always will be so.” 

One day when my visit was more than 
half over, and very little pleasure so far, 
1 sat in the parlor and mused. A fine 
piano, easy chairs, rich carpet, nice pictures 
and heavily draped windows gave no sign 
that money was stingily used; but I missed 
the touches of taste that it always seemed to 
me Felicia would putintoaroom. It want- 





ed a music-holder, a bracket here, a vase 
there, a bright cover on that little table. 
A similar lack was noticeable all over the 
house, . Was it possiple that Felicia, being 
a ‘‘woman’s rights woman,”’ took no inter- 
est in her home? Whatailed her, any way? 
I would go and ask. 

She looked up with a moony sort of a 
smile—at least it wasn’t sunny—from the 
flower-bed she was weeding. I sat down 
on the grass opposite her and asked, ‘‘Fel- 
icia, what is the matter witb you?” 

She answered quietly: ‘‘The doctor said 
I had a slight taint of scrofula, which would 
always be an annoyance until eradicated.” 

Her simplicity, or duplicity—I did not 
know which it was—almost took iny breath 
away at first. After a long pause I said, 
“I don’t mean that. I want toknow what 
makes you so different from your old self?” 

Then she stopped weeding, and asked anx- 
iously, ‘‘Am I so very different?” 

‘Different! you are not the same person 
at all.” 

“IT was afraid so. 
body besides myself. 
doubt.” 

‘***The communion of saints, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting,’—which do you 
doubt?” 

‘Not those things,” she answered. ‘I 
hope my mind is settled there past unset- 
tling. I don’t know but we are doing a wrong 
and foolish thing to try to learn anything 
but what we ask our husbands at home. 
That is, such of us as have husbands; the 
others, of course, can do as they please.” 

‘Felicia Solomon! I think the doctor was 
right, and all the scrofula has gone to your 
brain.” 

At that she really laughed, more spontan- 
eously than I had seen her for eight years. 
I proceeded: ‘‘If you have any explanation 
how you have been brought into this miser- 
able condition, pray enlighten me, if by 
any means I may avoid such a fate.” 

She pitched into the flower-bed again and 
beheaded several luckless petunias. 1 wait- 
ed a little while in silence. Then I said, 
“Felicia, we were friends. If we are not 
now, I shall go home to-morrow. I may as 
well say honestly that the change in you 
has prevented my deriving any enjoyment 
from my visit.” 

Pausing in her siaughter of the innocent 
petunias, she looked all around as guiltily 
as if contemplating some more terrible 
crime, and asked under her breath, ‘‘Do 
you think it is right to say anything about 
your husband?” 

‘‘Havn’t you hegrd me talk about Harold 
ever since I came kere?” 

‘Yes; but, I mean anything not exactly 
—anything that you think isn’t in his 
favor.” 

“Certainly I do, if there’s any such thing 
to say. I told Harold before we were mar- 
ried that he could not depend on me to hide 
any badness. 

‘Is Felix bad to you?” I asked, determin- 
ed, now I had begun, to carry the battle to 
the gates of the enemy. 

“No-o, not that. Well, I’ll tell you—if 
you won’t say anything, not even to Harold 
—I'll tell you about the last eight years.” 

“T can’t promise that. Do you think 1 
display Harold to the rest of the world and 
conceal the rest of the world from Harold? 
Why do you want me to promise not to tell 
anybody? If he is too bad to tell of he is 
too bad to live with. I dislike conceal- 
ment. It always works mischief sooner or 
later, even when begun with the best inten- 
tions.” 

‘‘What is the organ of secretiveness giv- 
en us for, then?” 

“IT don’t know. It is one of the unac- 
countables, like snakes and mosquitoes, 
But do go on with your story. I will en- 
deavor to be as discreet as my temperament 
and circumstances will allow.” 

So she began: ‘‘You remember when we 
were married?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

‘*Perhaps you did not know it, but Felix 
was in debt. If I had known it, I should 
have insisted on a postponement, for I al- 
ways had a horror of debt. I owed noth- 
ing, and had a little coming to me from my 
school. You remember I taught school one 
term after I was married, and took in sew- 
ing and went out sewing; I canvassed for 
books and papers; I kept boarders; but still 
we were in debt. I think you moved away 
before Albert was born.” 

I nodded assent and she proceeded. 

‘‘My health failed at that critical period, 
just when I needed it most, and I have never 
been very strong since. I was almost help- 
less the first year, and at the end of that 
time we were not out ofdebt. After think- 
ing it over a great deal, I told Felix if he 
would let me have fourteen dollars a week 
1 would pay all our expenses out of it, and 
perhaps there would be something left out 
of it to apply on our debts,though we could 
not tell certainly, as at that time he was 
selling goods on commission, and some 
weeks brought in more than others. But I 
knew by looking over the accounts that we 
were spending more than that each week. 
I was to have the money every Saturday 
night in advance, so that I could pay cash. 
1 think that the credit system keeps more 
people poor than it ever benefits, It took 


I knew I felt like some- 
The fact is, l’m in 





us three or four years, but finally every debt 
was paid. Felix developed remarkable 
business talent. He was prompt, careful, 
honest, of pleasing address, and very ener- 
getic when well. You know he was sick 
a great deal at first. Before our marriage 
an early widowhood was prophesied for me 
if I persisted in marrying that sick looking 
chap’. My allowance for family expenses 
fluctuated from fourteen to twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, as circumstances seemed to de- 
mand or as it suited Felix to pay; but when 
his income was established in the thousands 
he took matters into his own hands and re- 
fused any longer to make an allowance for 
family expenses. He said he would pay 
his own bills. I don't know why. Per- 
haps he thought I was too extravagant, or 
not enough so. At any rate, he forgot that 
he that is faithful in little will be faithful 
also in much; forgot that we were in debt 
when I took charge of the family expenses, 
and worked out while I still paid the bills. 
And I did not like it. 

“Then we—or he,more properly—arrang- 
ed that I was to have nine dollars a week, 
clothe myself and the two children, and 
have what was left to do what I pleased 
witb, That year we moved on to this place, 
and as the house is much larger than the 
one we formerly occupied, it required a 
large outlay for carpets and furniture. I 
received all that was allowed me, but I often 
had to overdraw, so I never had any regular 
pay-day. Felix kept the account, and if I 
looked over the books the result was gener- 
ally so disheartening that I was discourag- 
ed. I bought a good many books and sub- 
scribed for u good many papers, for I 
thought I must have them anyway; and 1 
had some money to give away once in a 
while when I saw anybody worse off than I 
was. ButI could not buy anything for 
the house, which accounts for the lack of 
the little finishing touches I’ve seen you 
wondering about. I couldn’t get an article 
of furniture, a vase or pin-cushion, a flat- 
iron or carving-knife, a garden tool or table 
cloth, without asking him for the money, 
or using my allowance. However, I had 
the consolation of thinking that ‘hat was 
mine, after providing respectable clothing 
for myself and the children, until last fall 
I found even that was subject to limitations. 

“I joined the Woman’s Club soon after 
coming here. We were al! interested in 
school suffrage for women. I don’t know 
that other people’s children would ever have 
seemed of enough importance in my eyes 
so that 1 should bave felt a call to make any 
special effort to obtain the power to remedy 
the evils of our school system, which must 
be apparent to any casual observer; but 
when Albert began to go, of course I visited 
the school, which his father has never done. 
Neither does he see the boy one hour to my 
ten, and consequently has nothing like my 
opportunity for deciding on the effect of 
his schooling.” 

‘Please dont stay to discuss that ques- 
tion,” I interrupted, ‘‘forI am settled and 
grounded.” 

‘All through the summer we planned 
that I and another woman, a Mrs. Rock- 
ford, whose husband is quite well off, 
should go out in the fall and hold some 
meetings, and try to obtain petitions 
for school suffragefor women. I announc- 
ed my intention last spring. My husband 
objected. I think now if I had asked his 
permission and waited awhile it would have 
been granted; but it did not at the time 
occur to me that such was the proper course 
to pursue. He had never asked my permis- 
sion to go away, and I did as he did. We 
said but little about it through the summer. 
In the fall, when I began to make prepara- 
tions, he took a decided stand. He did not 
say in plain words that I should not go, but 
he accused me of neglecting my home duties. 
I asked him if he considered that the store 
was neglected when he was absent three or 
four days. I said: ‘Of course you make ar- 
rangements for it—do what you can before 
you go and the rest after you come back.’ 

‘*‘He said it was different with a house 
and children. Isaid, ‘You know I have 
several times left the children—much against 
my will, however—cn your invitation, and 
been absent sometimes for a week. Ishould 
never stay away as long as that at one time 
on this business, and you acknowledge that 
Miss Daniels is the most trusty housekeeper 
we ever had. 

‘Then he plead his loneliness till I waver- 
ed. But thinking over the urgency of the 
work, I said, ‘When you have any work 
you think you ought to do, you do not let 
my loneliness stand in the way. I do not 
want you to, and could not respect you if 
you should. Why should ! do what I could 
not respect you in doing?” 

‘‘As a last resort, after I had made one 
engagement, he said he was not willing te 
have his money used for such a purpose. I 
replied that I did not intend to use his 
money. I had been very economical during 
the summer, and thought there must be 
something due on my allowance. Then he 
expressed his unwillingness to pay me.and 
have me away from home. I said I would 
deduct the time I was absent, even though 
I did extra duty while at home. But this 
was not satisfactory. He handed me money 
two or three times without making any ac- 
count of it, and I saw that he considered 





the allowance engagement cancelled. I 
have never looked at the books, and do not 
know whether anything was due me at the 
time or not. Ido notcare. After I found 
it was not mine to do what I pleased with 
I did not want it at all.” ; 

“I should think all this, instead of caus- 
ing doubts of woman’s rights, would have 
confirmed you in your belief.” 

‘Wait and see. Of course, then, I had 
to stop. I filled my one engagement and 
awakened quite an interest, though only ten 
signed the petition. There is notelling how 
many more wanted to and waited to ask 
their husbands, Mrs. Rockford never went 
atall. She said her husband feared her 
health would suffer. 

“I kepton thinking. I couldn't help it, 
My thoughts ran back to the time we were 
married, when I first learned that Felix was 
in debt; the years of deprivation and sick- 
ness, and his gradual increase of wealth. 
He owns two farms now, and all the goods 
in his store, while I am only a pauper, de- 
pendent upon his moods. His brother said 
not long ago that I had cost more for doc- 
tor’s bills than I was worth. 

“It istrue that I have never been very 
well since Albert was born, but I think that 
is largely due to the care, anxiety and over- 
work of the early part of my married life. 
It is true, too, that we did pay a good deal 
for the services of various physicians before 
I went to the Hygienic Institute; but there 
I learned enough, so that, with fair oppor. 
tunity, I could take such care of our family 
that sickress would be unknown. As it is, 
I have done much in that direction. You 
know how miserable Felix was when we 
were married. I found he was making his 
breakfasts of coffee, buckwheat cakes and 
fried sausages, morning after morning. As 
a consequence, being of a bilious tempera- 
ment, he had frequent bilious attacks and 
thus lost many days’ work. I took great 
interest in sanitary matters, reading all | 
could find on such subjects, and I believe 
the improvement in my husband’s health is 
owing, in a great measure, to my endeavors 
to have him take better care of himself in 
matters of diet, clothing, etc. Albert was 
a sickly little baby—never well until he was 
two yearsold. Now he very seldom has a 
sick day. If I have been sick a great. deal, 
the days are few in which the children have 
not come to ‘mamma’ for comfort in their 
griefs. Sick or well, 1 have attended to 
their clothing, their bedding, the ventila- 
tion of their rooms, and the many things 
that need attention with little children. 
Their moral, intellectual and physical guid- 
ance has been left in my hands, though I 
have not had the opportunity and appli- 
ances necessary to carry it on successfully. 
If they or Felix are sick, I am usually nurse 
and physician. I have never been sick 
enough to keep him away from business 
but three days.” Then she added, as if 
speaking to herself, ‘‘No one could be more 
tender, thoughtful and intuitive than he 
was.” 

After a pause she resumed: ‘‘For the last 
six years I think our doctor’s bills and med- 
icine have not amounted to one hundred 
dcllars. As you observe, the children con- 
sume very little of their father’s time or at- 
tention, As far as they are concerned, his 
vitality is all left for his business, which 
would not be the case if he distrusted my 
ability to care for them.” 

“The longer you talk, the less reason | 
see for your having doubts on women’s 
rights” I said, a little impatiently, I fear. 

“I’m coming to that directly. I thought 
these things all ever, reasoning on this wise: 
We were married, and both of us, I sup- 
pose, put all we were, all we had, all we ex- 
pected to beor have, into the firm matri- 
monial. Whatever of spiritual, intellectual 
or physical resource I had has been freely 
drawn from, and I do not think it egotism 
to assume that the other partner has profit: 
ed thereby. He is a healthier man, a broad- 
er-minded man, and, I trust, a better man 
than when we were married; and not s0 
poor in this world’s goods. Now, as we 
started even, how is it that he owns his 
thousands and has good health, while I can- 
not spend a dollar except upon conditions, 
and am broken down in health? The only 
principle on which I can account for itis 
that marriage isa partnership in which the 
husband shares the losses with the wife and 
keeps the profits himself. I have prayed, 
thought, read, studied and planned for the 
good of the family, besides working with 
my bands. He may have done all these too; 
but why should he reap all the pecuniary 
benefits and I be expected to be satisfied 
with affection? He wants that, in addition 
to his money; why may I not want money 
in addition to the affection? He tells me 
the property is all mine; but what does that 
amount to when I can’t dispose of a dollar 
of it except as I am directed? It’s like buy- 
ing a beautiful doll and setting it up beiore 
a child to be looked at and saying ‘It is 
yours, but you must not touch it for fear 
you will spoil it.’ I always thought that 
was one of the most tantalizing things in the 
world. 

‘I talked this all over to Felix, and see 
ing ‘men as trees walking,’ he offered to re- 
new and increase my personal allowance, 
subject to no dictation from him as to ils 
expenditure. It was too late then. I would 
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not have it. It was unjust. ‘What would 
be just?’ heasked. Ireplied, ‘For you to 
fare for the next five years as I have the 
last five. Give me all the money,and let me 
spend or invest it as I see fit, only allowing 
you such a sum as I think proper, and tell. 
ing youthat you shall not spend that for 
certain things to which I object. That 
would be measure for measure.” 

“T wish you could have seen his face. I 
know you would have pitied him. I could 
hardly keep from putting my arms around 
his neck to comfort him, but I gave no sign 
of the inward conflict. Outwardly I was 
serene and dignified. I really believe he 
thought me insane. Fora long time he on- 
iy looked at me as if so preposterous aprop- 
osition had never been imagined in a!l the 
world. Finally he asked me if 1 really 
wanted him to do that. I said no; I did not 
ask justice; I was only stating what would 
be strictly just; but as men seemed to have 
no idea of justice as between themselves 
and women, I should be obliged to trust his 
generosity. What I did ask for was a full 
and liberal allowance for all the family ex- 
penses. This he refused, and so occasion- 
ally hands me five or ten dollars. It is not 
mine. I hold it in trust to be dispensed for 
his family, of which I am a part. It must 
not be used for humanity or the world at 
large, peither must it be spent for his fami- 
jy in any way of which he does not approve. 
At least, that is the way I feel about it. 

“Now I come to the doubts. I remember 
hearing of a very kind old slave holder who 
was asked why laws were made to prevent 
the slaves from learning to read. His reply 
was ‘Because ignorance is the lightest chain 
with which we can bind them.’ I am be- 
ginning to see the truth, wisdom and kind- 
ness of that reply; but it is too late—I have 
learned to read.” 

She was silent. I could notspeak. How 
could 1 urge theories against such expe- 
rience as hers? We sat in _ silence 
for a little while, and then she said, 
“If I had not assumed equality, if I had de- 
ferred in all things tomy husband’s judg- 
ment—but I could not. [had judgment of 
my own that would sometimes rise np in 
protest against his in spite of myself. My 
conscience could not accord with his. My 
tastes seldom did; but those I easily relin- 
quished. He has tormented himself and me 
in vain attempts to make me happy—as if 
I did not know enough to make myself hap- 
py, if 1 could be allowed to. Doubtless he 
thinks me very ungrateful not to be happy 
with what, according to his ideas, ought to 
make me so; and if I had no ideas of my 
own, would. As heis not different from 
the average man in these respects—at least 
not worse—I have almost come to the con- 
clusion that it is not well for a married wo- 
man to have any judgment,conscience, taste, 
or ideas. I doubt if it is not best, for mar- 
ried women if they will learn anything, to 
ask their husbands at home. Then, if they 
knew but little before marriage, their knowl- 
edge will agree with his, and they will be 
more easily guided by him. I am learning 
to think it is man’s place to rule and wo- 
man’s to submit. If so, we who have been 
putting woman forward and urging her 
highereducation have been making a terrible 
mistake. We may as well look at things as 
they are. I know Felix is strictly consci- 
entious in his idea. He cannot possibly see 
the justice of placing him in the position I 
have occupied so long. 

‘I don’t blame him for that’ I said.’ 

“It ig too mean a position for any one; 
but he ought to be able to see that, if it is 
good enough for you, it is good enough for 
him,” 

-‘He cannot see that ] have the same right 
to freedom that he has, yet he is consider- 
ed, and considers himself, 4 woman’s rights 
man.” 

“] protest it is not fair to judge all men 
by your husband.” 

“J admit minor differences, but I think. 
inherent in masculine nature is that which 
revolts at acknowledging woman’s equality 
in some respects. ‘That feeling is universal. In 
every case,I believe, were it put to the test, 
we should find that the husband claims 
some rights he would not be willing to 
grant his wife. Blessed is that woman who 
happens not to want those particular things. 
But in any case, do you not think it is easier 
for a woman to submit than for a man?” 

“J can’t see that that makes any differ- 
ence. Should a woman give up what she 
believes is right, simply because it is easy 
for her? 1 do not ask to have men submit. 
There is no need of submission with either, 
that I can see.” 

“But why was this universal love of rule, 
thisinjured feeling if his right to superior 
privileges is questioned, put into man, and 
this willingness to submit put into woman, 
if not that he should command and she 
obey?” 

“You remind me of the little Christian 
boy who was playing marbles for ‘keeps.’ 

His minister came along and said in a 
toneof rebuke: ‘Eddy, can you pray about 
your marbles?’ Eddy answered enthusias- 
tically: ‘O yes sir; I do every night.” The 
minister was surprised, and said: ‘In- 
deed! what do you pray for?’ ‘I pray the 
Lord to help me hit every time.’ Then the 
minister asked: ‘Don’t you ever ask him to 


sponded, ‘O no, sir, that would’t be human 
nature.’ 

' «Phat boy looked at human nature in its 
lowest development, not asit is when puri- 
fied, ennobled and lifted up by Christianity. 
Your view would bar progress—make out 
that slavery and war should always be. I 
do not profess to understand all the where 
fores of evil, but I be‘icve its whereafter is 
ultimate extinction; and every form of op- 
pression will sometime and somehow cease. 
I don’t agree with you that women are will- 
ing to be controlled. Are you?” 

“No, but, as I tell you, in my desire for 
knowledge I learned a great many things 
I did not ask my husband, and that he could 
not have told me if I had. However, I am 
trying to forget all I did know.” 

“Are you in earnest or joking? It seems 
to solemn a subject for jokes;but if you are 
in earnest, 1 must say you have been very 
successful in your novel attempt.” 

Two big tears, a suddenly bowed head and 
choking sobs were my only answer. I put 
my arms around her as,when we were girls, 
and begged her forgiveness. But I could 
not help saying. 

‘lam sorry you give upsoeasily. For your 
own and for your children’s sake, even if 
your husband does not need it, you ought 
to go on making the most of yourself that 
circumstances will allow. 1 read in a paper 
the other day, and posted it on my desk for 
a motto, ‘Let us rather yearn and struggle 
forever, than accept less than the ultimate 
best. I thought it was grand, but I don’t 
know who said it in just those words.” 

She lifted her tear-wet face,and said eager- 
ty, “Ido. It was Rachel Pomeroy. I read 
all about her. But it’s so bard to know 
which is the ultimate best’—and the eager 
look died out, the dull patience came into 
the face again, as she said, “lf you could 
understand what a steady pressure I have 
been under year after year, you would not 
wonder that [ am subdued.” 

I went away alone to ponder long and sad- 
ly. 1 thought. would talk to Felix; but 
when he came home so quiet and serious, 
so patronizingly affectionate to his wife, so 
stern, forbidding and impatient to the child- 
ren, I, too, doubted if in her case she had 
not done well; and I said nothing. But I 
packed my trunk that night and started for 
home the next day. 

How glad I was to see Harold’s dear face! 
As I covered it with kisses, I said,‘‘If I ever 
thanked the Lord for anything from the 
bottom of my beart, it is that I married a 
man who does not make me feel that I am 
not a human being, and cause me to regret 
that I have learned what little I do know.” 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Boston Public Library, including all 
its branches, now owns 404221 volumes, 
having gained 13,239 volumes during the 
past year. In closing their report of an- 
other prosperous year the trustees express 
their continued anxiety for the safety of 
the library so long as it remains in a build- 
ing not fire-proof and exposed by its dan- 
gerous surroundings to destruction. Plans 
for a new building upon a site partly furn- 
ished by the city are under discussion. A 
minority of the trustees advocate an exam- 
ination and weeding out of the books in 
the interest of morality, but the majority 
deny that such a condition of things exists 
as this suggestion implies. But it does 
exist, none the less. 


In the War and Interior Departments, 
pension claims are occupying a number of 
new clerks. A list of 422 appointments to 
clerkships in the Pension Office was an- 
nounced on Thursday, the first of the 800 
provided for in the Legislative Bill. The 
appointments were all made by political 
recommendation, and not by a civil-service 
examination. Stalwart Senators got a 
large share. Of the entire list only about 
a half-dozen are women. The reason an- 
nounced is that the duties of the positions 
are not suited to their sex. The dis- 
appointed women held an indignation meet- 
ing in Washington, described last week by 
our correspondent, “Stacy.” 


Many persons care very little about the 
efforts being made to prevent the reckless 
destruction of the timber trees of the 
United States, and for the replanting of 
portions of the denuded territory—but the 
continued agitation of the subject is doing 
good. Some portions of the lessons given 
by the societies, congresses and other gath- 
erings giving attention to the subject always 
stick. Eventually, and none too soon, 
people who are heedless now will be fol- 
lowing the old Scotch farmer’s advice to 
his son: ‘‘Jock, as you go about your wee 
bit o’ land, aye be stickin’ in a tree. It 
witl be growin’ while you be sleepin’ and 
be needed some day.” 

‘‘Hand and foot plates for swimming,” 
are a recent invention by Mr. R. H. W. 
Dunlop of London, Eng. The plates are 
flat and are adjusted on the hands and feet 
by straps, but are so constructed as to 
allow a free motion, the plates not in any 
way interfering with the action of the 
wrists and ankles. They are made of 
light pine wood, heavily varnished, and are 





help the other boys hit?’ And Eddy re- 


guaranteed to supply from twelve ounces to 


three pounds of buoyancy according to 
their size, which varies fr ighteen to 
twenty-eight inches in cireu@iitence. The 
motion of a plate swimmer is similar to 
that of an ordinary swimmer, but the for- 
mer is able by one stroke to propel himself 
about seven feet further than the latter, ard 
that with less exertion. Mr. Dunlop 
claims that these plates enable an average 
swimmer to carry from forty to fifty pounds 
weight of iron tied round his neck, while, 
on the other hand, they enable a person 
to dive from the surface of the water and 
to swim under water. 

There are two interesting ‘‘Housekeep- 
ing Schools” in the kingdom of Wurtem- 
burg, something of the character of a 
secondary college, no girl being admitted 
to them till she has passed through the 
ordinary schools. The general aim of the 
lectures and practical work at these insti- 
tutions isthe cultivation of ‘‘cleanliness, 
order, punctuality and efficiency, in housc- 
work and farm-work.” All the work of 
the house isdone by the pupils during the 
day hours. The evening is devoted to 
lectures on various subjects, singing and 
drawing. The programme is divided into 
three branches of instruction—house-keep- 
ing, woman’s work, and continuation of the 
teaching inthe primary school. The first 
includes cooking, bread making, washing, 
ironing, clothes-making, gardening, the 
management of all articles of ordinary 
food, such as milk, fruit, meat, ‘ fetc. 
Under the second branch are found the use 
of the sewing-machine, embroidery and 
even cobbling, with instruction in the 
manufacture and character of the various 
stuffs and materials, such as wool, silk, 
cotton and lace. The third division em- 
braces mental arithmetic (‘‘head reckoning” 
as the Germans call it), dictation, book- 
keeping, singing, and lessons on health. 
There are two terms in each year, occupy- 
ing between five and six months, during 
which the complete course of instruction is 
carried through from beginning to end. 
The expense is very slight. From eighty 
pfennige to one mark (18 to 25 cents) is 
charged for daily board and lodging, and 
the fee for the kursus, or entire plan of 
instruction, is only twenty-six marks a 
term. The success has been so marked 
that a multiplication of similar institutions 
is eertain. 


The Choral Choir. 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 
By W.O. PERKINS. 


O. DITSON & Co. take pleasure inintroducing to 
the public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not 
only a Choir Book, but a Sjnging Class and Conven- 
tion Book. Not only these, but a capital collection 
of easy Glee and Song music, of Hymn-tune and An- 
them music, easy, pleasing, and thoroughly musi. al. 
Just out. 

It would be well to send early for a copy for exam- 
ination. 











PRICE $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS. 


A NEW SINGING SCHOOL AND CON 
VENTION BOOK. 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Chofr is one of the best of 
Singing Class Books, it seems necessary to poorer 
for the wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, 
lighter and smaller book. The Peerless is similar 
in arrangement and quality to its larger companion, 
differing only in size, and the number of pieces of a 
kind which it contains. Beginners can not but be 
delighted at the large number of very easy and 
very pretty exercises and songs. 1CE 75 
ors. end early for ao copy. 
dress for above prices. 





Mailed to any 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debilify 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercisee. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have te? often been few. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents, Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


PHOTOGRAPH 











An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
yearat WARD & GAY’S Sta- 








| tioners, 184 Devonshire street 
Boaston. 


ALBUMS. 





NEW BOOKS. 


In the Harbor. 


*Ustima Thule” Part Il. By HENRY WADS- 
WOKTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait, 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00, 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “Ultima Thule,” with a number 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap- 
pear in this book. As this is the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle, 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00, 

A collection of the best and inost famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought the Good News fron Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly c.joy. It ought to bea very 
popular summer book. 


Mabel Vaughan, 
By the author of “The Lamplighter,” ete. 

Edition. 12mno, $1.50. 

‘Mabel Vaughan” when firet published was hardly 
less popular than ‘The Lamplighter,” and was pro- 
noonced by critics even better than that famous 
story. 


New 


Henry D. Thoreau. 

By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of ‘‘American 
Men of Letters,” edited by Cuartes DupLEY 
WaRNER. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Thoreau {is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in Américan literature. In this book, his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome influence his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. With four illustrations. 
16m, $1.00, 

Thisis the fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,” ‘*‘Arne,’’ ‘A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden,” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nounced Bjornson ‘the prince o! story-tellers,”’ 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement, 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.ant in the religious history of England, 
but so many famous men were conspicuous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic iuter- 
est. Newman, Pasey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “Reminis- 
cences,”’ whichare full of anecdotes ard recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England. 


Peter the Great. 


Two new volumesin Houghton, Miflin & Co.'s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They giveina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vols. 18mo. $1.20. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 
Summer Reading. 


“The style is crisp and enjoyable.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER, Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on colonir! history 
wiil welcome cagerly any book from her hand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 

resent to the mind of another. It was our good 
‘ortune, years ago, to hear a lecturegiven by her in 
the Old South Church. The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves, When we came out of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we could almoat see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the worn 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 

her ‘Summer in the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt chiefly with the pale, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the ‘‘Improvisatore;"’ but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief Conneieeen of a sinset seen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
ra.” 


* * * . . * 

“¢A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
full of graphic desc’iptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and curious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume, the orramental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane.*’—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

“‘Away Down Sonth in Dixie.” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
By 1 oe ROSS BANKS. With 12 ILustrations, 


hese illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moeer, 
one of the artists who illustrated “‘Uncle Remus.” 
“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Daysin the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as successfal as “Uncle Remus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old a negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 
Southern child, are therein as faithfally portrayed, 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work."’..Savannah Morning News. 
Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS. 

Being acomplete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 

» people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
ology, with maps of the town and island. 

Compiled by EDWARD K. GODFREY. Price, 

1 


**A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valuable.’’—Inquirer, Nantucket. 

“The book is intended to fill a want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure-seeker, or antiqua- 
rian, iuciuding visitors and residents alike.””—Nan- 
tucket Journal. 

A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 
By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
ing chapters of travel through Germany, Aust 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 








—_— 


*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, tpaid, on receipt of price. Cata- 
logues mailed free. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS BOSTO 
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The New Round-Robin Novel. 
Leone. 
lvol.16mo. $1.00, 


** ‘Leone’ is a novel which has at Jeast*the meri 
being unlike the ordinary storles of the present ‘ “4 
Its scene is laid in rome and the Cam and the 
reader will turn bat few pages before he more than 
Spegecte that Italy is also the land of its author's 
birth. It is seldom that an author reared under oth - 
er skies can come so near to nature and art, as 
are found intertwined in Italy. The descriptions are 
rather the tender recollections of a loving son than 
the painstaking observations of a stranger. The 
glimpses of g and cloisters, of studius and mo- 
nasteries, of monks and artists, of contadini and 
— are J. 60 true b — photographs as they 
¢ reader's memories of that country.”"— - 
ton T:anscript. " ’ _ 





Episodes in the Lives of Men, 
Women, and Lovers, 


By EDITH SIMCOX. 1-vol.16 mo, $1.00. 


‘The charm of the delicate, pictures ue, and sug- 
gestive style, and the brilliant pieces o description 
flash like“an illumination.—These are pictures 
of the sea-coast, the fields, and the London streets 
by night, which would give a distinct value to the 
book even if it had no other claim to notice.""—N. 
Y. Tribane, 


A Reverend Idol. 


A Novel. 1vol.12mo. $1.50, 


***& Reverend Idol’ has captured the market as 
well as the critics. It has gone into its seventh 
edition.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

“The book is full of interest, and it should find 
many readers at our summer resorts. It will add to 
their enjoyment of the dolce far niente of the long, 
hot days.”—The Churchman. 

“The most blase reader of novels will find it hard 
to lay this book down until it is read to the last 
page. Itis so bright, so full of piquant observa- 
tions, of graphic descriptions, of keen characteriza- 
tion, of homely common sense."'—Phila, Press. 

“It isa fascinating story, the scene of which is 
laid on Cape Cod, and is told in a breezy style that 
suits the place.”—The Watchman." 

“The writer is evidently a person of culture and 
world-knowledge, who has had the opportunities 
and the intelligence te comprehend human charac- 
ter, and who knows how to write pure Englieh which 
is so vigorous and yet eo graceful as to raise a doubt 
as to the gender.’’—Phila. Bulletin. 


Longfellow. 


HENRY WADSWURTH LONGFELLOW, A Bio- 
~— Sketch. By Francis H. UNpERwoop 
2mo., pp. 355. With 12 illustrations. $1.50. 


“The analysis of character, the record of life 
events, the short, judicious and pertinent netices of 
his poems, and the estimate of his rank among ts 
all give proof of Ce ualifications for the skill and 
judgment requi or such labor,’’—American 
Church Review. 

‘*Mr. Underwood's book is a model of what a biog- 
raphy should be. There is nota dry sentence in it. 
- +.» It will prove of lasting value to the reader and 
student of our greatest poet.""—Calvert’s Magazine. 


JAMES R. USGODD £00 BOSTON. 


The Pettibone Name 


FIFTH EDITION, 


The New York Independent says “It is refreshing 
to turn to so delightful a story as THE PETTI- 
BONE NAME. A New England story by Margaret 
Sidney. Thecharacters that move across its simple 
stage are strong and striking, with plenty of feature 
and plenty of life. And it is noble life too, amid all 
the gossip and littleness of a common village. Es- 
pecially good are the sempstress and the irascible 
Doctor. The heroine does not move in silks nor 
gems, but she draws her readers to her and does 
them good.” 

It is 12mo, cloth $1.25. 








Young Folks’ Speaker. 

A collection of Prose and Poetry for Declamations, 
Recitations and Elocati y Ex Selected 
and arranged by CARRIE ADELAIDE COOK. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Here is a book for which school children have long 
been waiting. 





Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. 8&vo, cloth. 368 pp. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
This bright new biography is a most fitting trib- 
ute to thememory of America’s most beloved an 
admired poet. 





THE 


V. LF. SERIES 


became a household word with the issue of the ist 
Volume. 


“The Pettibone Name.” 


The 4th Volume, ‘“MY GIRLS,” now ready, is just 
the book for the times. 


“Our Reader” says “It is equal to the ‘Four Girls 
at Chautauqua.’”’ 


Mrs, Solomon Smith Looking 
On, 


By PANSY. 12mo, cloth,456 pp., illustrated, $1.50 
—PANSY’S LATEST BOOK.— 


D. Lothrop & Co. 





PUBLISHERS: BOSTON. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE RIVER. 


BY ISABELLA CRAIG KNOX. 
A glimpee of the river! it glimmers 
Through the stems of the beeches; 
Through the ecreen of the willows it shimmers 
In long winding reaches, 
Flowing so softly that scarcely 
It seems to be flowing; 
But the recds of the low little islands 
Are bent to its going; 
And soft as the breath of a sleeper 
Its heaving and sighing 
In the coves where the fleets of the lilies 
At anchor are lying; 
It looks as if fallen asleep 
In the lap of the meadows, and smiling 
Like a child in the grass, dreaming deep 
Of the flowers and their golden beguiling. 
oe 


DAY LILIES. 





By Hargizet McEwen KIMBALL. 
O summer day, 
Delay! delay! 
One waving of thy brooding wing, 
One stirring of thy hazy wing, 
And noontide light and heat 
Will find my dewy shadow-lair, 
And burn the coo)ness from the grasses 
That swathe my feet 
In rank and billowy masses ; 
And to this claustral twilight bring 
The sun’s profanest glare. 


O summer day, 
Delay! delay ! 
Let naked hill and bare brown field, 
Parch in thy torrid ray, 
So this dim nook be unrevealed, 
Where If, 
Deliciously concealed, 
Among the lilies lie. 
The delicate day-lilies ! 
Tae white and wonderfal lilies ! 
My dark green haunt so still is 
Toe wildest birdling dare not sing, 
Nor insect beat a gossamer wing, 
Nor zephyr lift the lightest thing,— + 
Here, where the lustrous lilies, 
The clear, resplendent lilies, 
Pour out their heavenly-sweet perfume, 
And with their snowiness, 
In clusters chaste, illume 
This dusk recess. 


Soft-footed Silence, royal nun! 

In this thy humid, emerald cell 
Forever dwell ! 

These flowers supernal ever shine, 
Pure-flamed, before thy virgin shrine ! 
Here, one by one, 

Tell o’er thy glistering, roral beads, — 
A rosary strung on tangled weeds, 
And blades and stems that intertwiet, 
The breath of lilies be thy prayers, 
Sweet-odored, wafted unawares 

Up through the morning's lucent airs 
And evening's pallid mist! 

The glittering stars shall o’er thee pass, 
Deep-pillowed in the heavy grass; 
These broad, smooth lily-leaves shall be 
A glossy coverlet for thee, 

Thy prayers and penance done, 

O royal nun! 

By day or night, 

In dark or light, 

Thy fragrant shrine shall be the same, 
These slender tapers lambent still, 
Nor blazing sun, nor mildew chill, 
Shall quench their alabaster flame. 


A gleam as of a crystal wand! 

And Day peers in with curious face; 
The jealous sunshine, stealing round, 
Doth warily chase 

The cool, dank shadows on the ground; 
The cloister walls no longer stand; 

A garish glory fills the epace, 

And lights the lush grass, looge and long; 
And, startled by the wild bird’s song, 
Soft-footed Silence flees apace; 

But still serene the lilies shine, 
Pure-flamed before her ruined ehrine! 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


FELICIA’S DOUBTS, 


BY C. B. WHITEHEAD, 


The spring cleaning was doue. The 
house had been ransacked from garret to 
cellar; the cracks and corners blown with 
the bellows to make sure the moths were 
all out; the windows washed; the walls 
wiped and kalsomined as their needs deter- 
mined; the paint cleaned; the carpets shak- 
ep, beaten, and made over if they showed 
worn spots; the bedsteads searched as with 
a lighted candle, if perchance there should 
be—but hapily none were found; the trouble- 
some upholstered parlor furniture brushed 
and blown behind every button; drawers 
and chests emptied and a mental inventory 
taken of their contents; then a general go- 
ing over and tidying up,—and, as I remark- 
ed at the beginning, the spring cleaning 
was over, 

Also, the children’s summer clothing was 
in order—a good stock of it, too, so that 
their nerves and mine need not be worn 
threadbare with the fear that clean clothes 
would not hold out till next wash-day. 

When these things were done, 1 was tired; 
not that I had contributed all the muscle, 
but I had contributed a large share of the 
brain necessary to their faithful accomplish- 
ment. 

I told Harold that I needed a vacation of 
a week or two for recuperating, and want- 
ed to visit my old friend Felicia, whom I 
had not seen for eight years or more. 

“She lives five hundred miles from here. ’ 

“Exactly,” I answered; ‘‘what of that?” 

‘‘You will have to change cars three times 
and take a boat once; fares are enormously 
high now. If you make this visit 1 shall 
have to use my old mowing-machine anoth- 
er year, You know I was intendiug to 
trade it off for a new one, and should have 
to pay a good deal to balance the trade. I 
suppose 1 can wait another year.” 





“Yes, I know by experience you can. I 
waited five years after 1 wanted to exchange 
my sewing-machine. I waited seven years 
for the speaking-tube and dummy, and 
there’s no telling how many more times I 
went up and downstairs in those seven years 
than would have been necessary if I had 
had them. We use them every day, and 
many times a day, while a mowing-machine 
is only required for a short season; so, if I 
could wait for them, I’m sure you can wait 
for this, 

“If 1 go away, and come home with a 
new stock of health, spirits and ideas, it will 
react on you so that you will be able to do 
more work with your old mower than you 
could with your new one if 1 am dull, 
gloomy and irritable all summer. I heard 
the children talking yesterday about how 
cross mamma is—poor little things! It will 
be better for you, better for them, for me, 
for my Sunday-school class, and for my 
neighbors, if I take a good rest. Besides, 
Felicia is such a good manager I shouldn’t 
be surprised to bring home enough of her 
economical ideas to make up even for the 
money spent.” 

‘Is that your reason for going to Felicia’s? 
I was just about to ask why you couldn’t 
go somewhere nearer home.” 

“No; I want to go to Felicia’s, and that’s 
my reason for going.” 

‘‘Well, you are generally such a reason- 
able body, I suppose I must give in some- 
times when you do seem a trifle unreason- 
able.” 

‘Don’t be so self-conceited as to think I 
am always reasonable when I seem so to 
you, nor vice versa,” 

A laugh from Harold, a wonder if I had 
been eating pickles, and then we went to 
sleep. 

In the morning I teld Jane, my ‘‘help,” 
that I was going away, and she asserted her 
entire willingness to fill my place as far as 
possible. She had always been as kind and 
faithful to the children as their wayward- 
ness would allow. I felt confident they 
would be taken good care of physically; 
but I said to Harold ‘‘I hope you will be a 
mother to the children—settle their quar- 
rels; answer their questions; comfort and 
cuddle them when they feel bad; read to 
them; hear Harry’s spelling lesson; see that 
they learn their Sunday.school verses and 
don’t shock the Carletons by playing noisi- 
ly on Sunday, etc., etc. And, negatively, 
do not expect them to sit still for an hour 
while you read the paper; don’t break their 
hearts with a black frown if they tear their 
clothes, or spill milk at the table; and when 
you go up to bed, if either of them calls 
‘Papa,’ in asoft voice, don’t say gruffly, 
‘You keep still and go to sleep.’ Go to the 
restless little dear, turn it over, fix the pil- 
low and bed-clothes, pat its cheek and ask 
‘What's the matter that it can’t go tosleep?’” 

“Yes, I’ve seen you try that; but they go 
to sleep a good deal quicker my way.” 

“The quickest way isn’t always the best 
way.” 

‘By the puffing of that engine I judge it 
my best way out of this car. Good bye,” 
—and I was off. 

The journey was not very tedious. Fe- 
licia knew I was coming, and met me at the 
station with a stylish horse and carriage. 
I should not have recognized her, but she 
knew me directly. We soon arrived at her 
house, a far different place from that in 
which I had last seen her. Her husband 
was absent for three days, on business. 
The children came out to meet us, and, ask- 
ing the housekeeper to show me to my room, 
she excused herself for a few minutes to 
give them a ride. 

I saw her but little that night, and the 
next day her manner was so constrained 
that 1 began to fear my visit was unwel- 
come. 1 was much perplexed. 

On the third day, when her husband was 
expected home, I thought I saw a clue to 
the mystery. My children are always on 
the gui vive when Harold is coming, each 
anxious to be the first to get in his lap and 
find out what he has brought them. These 
children took no notice of the announce- 
ment that their father was coming home, 
with the exception of little Mary, who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O, dear; then I can’t sleep with 
mamma any more!” 

That evening, as she sat in my lap and 
Ted in his mother’s, eight-year-old Albert, 
who seemed to feel rather lonesome, went 
bashfully and sat down on his father’s knee. 

“You get achair and sit down; you're 
too big to sit in laps.” 

The boy made a poor attempt to conceal 
his chagrin with a silly laugh, and sat down 
by his mother’s side. , 

‘Harry sits in his father’s lap, and he is 
four months older than Albert,” I said; but 
Mr. Solomon went on talking about the rise 
in cotton, seeming not to hear. Felicia 
snuggled Ted closer, with one arm around 
Albert, and a look on her thin face that I 
interpreted to mean ‘‘It has always been so, 
and always will be so.” 

One day when my visit was more than 
half over, and very little pleasure so far, 
1 sat in the parlor and mused. A fine 
piano, easy chairs, rich carpet, nice pictures 
and heavily draped windows gave no sign 
that money was stingily used; but I missed 
the touches of taste that it always seemed to 
me Felicia would putintoaroom, It want- 





ed a music-holder, a bracket here, a vase 
there, a bright cover on that little table. 
A similar lack was noticeable all over the 
house, Was it possiple that Felicia, being 
a ‘‘woman’s rights woman,’’ took no inter- 
est in her home? Whatailed her, any way? 
I would go and ask. 

She looked up with a moony sort of a 
smile—at least it wasn’t sunny—from the 
flower-bed she was weeding. I sat down 
on the grass opposite her and asked, ‘‘Fel- 
icia, what is the matter witb you?” 

She answered quietly: ‘‘The doctor said 
I had a slight taint of scrofula, which would 
always be an annoyance until eradicated.” 

Her simplicity, or duplicity—I did not 
know which it was—almost took iny breath 
away at first. After a long pause I said, 
‘I don’t mean that. I want toknow what 
makes you so different from your old self?” 

Then she stopped weeding, and asked anx- 
iously, ‘‘Am I so very different?” 

‘‘Different! you are not the same person 
at all.” 

“I was afraid so. 
body besides myself. 
doubt.” 

‘The communion of saints, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting,’—which do you 
doubt?” 

‘Not those things,” she answered. ‘I 
hope my mind is settled there past unset- 
tling. I don’t know but we are doing a wrong 
and foolish thing to try to learn anything 
but what we ask our husbands at home. 
That is, such of us as have husbands; the 
others, of course, can do as they please.” 

“Felicia Solomon! I think the doctor was 
right, and all the scrofula has gone to your 
brain.” 

At that she really laughed, more spontan- 
eously than I had seen her for eight years. 
1 proceeded: ‘‘If you have any explanation 
how you have been brought into this miser- 
able condition, pray enlighten me, if by 
any means I may avoid such a fate.” 

She pitched into the flower-bed again and 
beheaded several luckless petunias. 1 wait- 
ed alittle while in silence. Then I said, 
‘Felicia, we were friends. If we are not 
now, I shall go home to-morrow. I may as 
well say honestly that the change in you 
has prevented my deriving any enjoyment 
from my visit.” 

Pausing in her slaughter of the innocent 
petunias, she looked all around as guiltily 
as if contemplating some more terrible 
crime, and asked under her breath, ‘‘Do 
you think it is right to say anything about 
your husband?” 

‘‘Havn’t you heard me talk about Harold 
ever since I came Here?” 

“Yes; but, I mean anything not exactly 
—anything that you think isn’t in his 
favor.” 

“Certainly I do, if there’s any such thing 
tosay. Itold Harold before we were mar- 
ried that he could not depend on me to hide 
any badness. 

‘Is Felix bad to you?” I asked, determin- 
ed, now I had begun, to carry the battle to 
the gates of the enemy. 

“No-o, not that. Well, I'll tell you—if 
you won’t say anything, not even to Harold 
—I'll tell you about the last eight years.” 

“I can’t promise that. Do you think 1 
display Harold to the rest of the world and 
conceal the rest of the world from Harold? 
Why do you want me to promise not to tell 
anybody? If he is too bad to tell of he is 
too bad to live with. I dislike conceal- 
ment. It always works mischief sooner or 
later, even when begun with the best inten- 
tions.” 

‘‘What is the organ of secretiveness giv- 
en us for, then?” 

“IT don’t know. It is one of the unac- 
countables, like snakes and mosquitoes, 
But do go on with your story. I will en- 
deavor to be as discreet as my temperament 
and circumstances will allow.” 

So she began: ‘‘You remember when we 
were married?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

‘‘Perhaps you did not know it, but Felix 
was in debt. If I had known it, I should 
have insisted on a postponement, for I al- 
ways had a horror of debt. I owed noth- 
ing, and had a little coming to me from my 
school. You remember I taughtschool one 
term after I was married, and took in sew- 
ing and went out sewing; I canvassed for 
books and papers; I kept boarders; but still 
we were in debt. I think you moved away 
before Albert was born.” 

I nodded assent and she proceeded. 

‘‘My health failed at that critical period, 
just when I needed it most, and I have never 
been very strong since. I was almost help- 
less the first year, and at the end of that 
time we were not out of debt. After think- 
ing it over a great deal, I told Felix if he 
would let me have fourteen dollars a week 
I would pay all our expenses out of it, and 
perhaps there would be something left out 
of it to apply on our debts,though we could 
not tell certainly, as at that time he was 
selling goods on commission, and some 
weeks brought in more than others, But I 
knew by looking over the accounts that we 
were spending more than that each week. 
I was to have the money every Saturday 
night in advance, so that I could pay cash. 
1 think that the credit system keeps more 


I knew I felt like some- 
The fact is, l’m in 


people poor than it ever benefits. It took 





us three or four years, but finally every debt 
was paid. Felix developed remarkable 
business talent. He was prompt, careful, 
honest, of pleasing address, and very ener- 
getic when well. You know he was sick 
a great deal at first. Before our marriage 
an early widowhood was prophesied for me 
if I persisted in marrying that sick looking 
chap’. My allowance for family expenses 
fluctuated from fourteen to twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, as circumstances seemed to de- 
mand or as it suited Felix to pay; but when 
his income was established in the thousands 
he took matters into his own hands and re- 
fused any longer to make an allowance for 
family expenses. He said he would pay 
his own bills. I don't know why. Per- 
haps he thought I was too extravagant, or 
not enough so. At any rate, he forgot that 
he that is faithful in little will be faithful 
also in much; forgot that we were in debt 
when I took charge of the family expenses, 
and worked out while I still paid the bills. 
And I did not like it. 

“Then we—or he,more properly—arrang- 
ed that I was to have nine dollars a week, 
clothe myself and the two children, and 
have what was left to do what I pleased 
with, That year we moved on to this place, 
and as the house is much larger than the 
one we formerly occupied, it required a 
large outlay for carpets and furniture. I 
received all that was allowed me, but I often 
had to overdraw, so I never had any regular 
pay-day. Felix kept the account, and if I 
looked over the books the result was gener- 
ally so disheartening that I was discourag- 
ed. I bought a good many books and sub- 
scribed for uw good many papers, for I 
thought I must have them anyway; and 1 
had some money to give away once in a 
while when I saw anybody worse off than I 
was. ButI could not buy anything for 
the house, which accounts for the lack of 
the little finishing touches I’ve seen you 
wondering about. I couldn't get an article 
of furniture, a vase or pin-cushion, a flat- 
iron or carving-knife, a garden tool or table 
cloth, without asking him for the money, 
or using my allowance. However, I had 
the consolation of thinking that that was 
mine, after providing respectable clothing 
for myself and the children, until last fall 
I found even that was subject to limitations. 

“‘T joined the Woman’s Club soon after 
coming here. We were al! interested in 
school suffrage for women. I don’t know 
that other people’s children would ever have 
seemed of enough importance in my eyes 
so that I should bave felt a call to make any 
special effort to obtain the power to remedy 
the evils of our school system, which must 
be apparent to any casual observer; but 
when Albert began to go, of course I visited 
the school, which his father has never done. 
Neither does he see the boy one hour to my 
ten, and consequently has nothing like my 
opportunity for deciding on the effect of 
his schooling.” 

‘*Please dont stay to discuss that ques- 
tion,” L interrupted, ‘‘forIl am settled and 
grounded,” 

“All through the summer we planned 
that I and another woman, a Mrs. Rock- 
ford, whose husband is quite well off, 
should go out in the fall and hold some 
meetings, and try to obtain petitions 
for school suffrage for women. I announc- 
ed my intention last spring. My husband 
objected. I think nowif I had asked his 
permission and waited awhile it would have 
been granted; but it did not at the time 
occur to me that such was the proper course 
to pursue. He had never asked my permis- 
sion to go away, and I did as he did. We 
said but little about it through the summer. 
In the fall, when I began to make prepara- 
tions, he took a decided stand. He did not 
say in plain words that I should not go, but 
he accused me of neglecting my home duties, 
I asked him if he considered that the store 
was neglected when he was absent three or 
four days. I said: ‘Of course you make ar- 
rangements for it—do what you can before 
you go and the rest after you come back.’ 

‘He said it was different with a house 
and children. I said, ‘You know I have 
several times left the children—much against 
my will, however—cn your invitation, and 
been absent sometimes for a week. Ishould 
never stay away as long as that at one time 
on this business, and you acknowledge that 
Miss Daniels is the most trusty housekeeper 
we ever had. 

‘Then he plead his loneliness till I waver- 
ed. But thinking over the urgency of the 
work, I said, ‘When you have any work 
you think you ought to do, you do not let 
my loneliness stand in the way. I do not 
want you to, and could not respect you if 
you should. Why should ! do what I could 
not respect you in doing?” 

‘‘As a last resort, after I had made one 
engagement, he said he was not willing to 
have his money used for such a purpose. I 
replied that I did not intend to use his 
money. I had been very economical during 
the summer, and thought there must be 
something due on my allowance. Then he 
expressed his unwillingness to pay me,and 
have me away from home. I said I would 
deduct the time I was absent, even though 
I did extra duty while at home. But this 
was not satisfactory. He handed me money 
two or three times without making any ac- 
count of it, and I saw that he considered 





the allowance engagement cancelled. | 
have never looked at the books, and do not 
know whether anything was due me at the 
time or not. Idonotcare. After I found 
it was not mine to do what I pleased with 
I did not want it at all.” 

“I should think all this, instead of caus- 
ing doubts of woman’s rights, would have 
confirmed you in your belief.” 

**Wait and see. Of course, then, I had 
to stop. I filled my one engagement and 
awakened quite an interest, though only ten 
signed the petition. Thereis no telling how 
many more wanted to and waited to ask 
their husbands. Mrs. Rockford never went 
atall. She said her husband feared her 
health would suffer. 

“I kepton thinking. I couldn’t help it, 
My thoughts ran back to the time we were 
married, when I first learned that Felix was 
in debt; the years of deprivation and sick- 
ness, and his gradual increase of wealth. 
He owns two farms now, and all the goods 
in his store, while I am only a pauper, de- 
pendent upon his moods. His brother said 
not long ago that I had cost more for doc- 
tor’s bills than I was worth. 

“It istrue that I have never been very 
well since Albert was born, but I think that 
is largely due to the care, anxiety and over. 
work of the early part of my married life. 
It is true, too, that we did pay a good deal 
for the services of various physicians before 
I went to the Hygienic Institute; but there 
I learned enough, so that, with fair oppor. 
tunity, I could take such care of our family 
that sickress would be unknown. As it is, 
I have done much in that direction. You 
know how miserable Felix was when we 
were married. I found he was making his 
breakfasts of coffee, buckwheat cakes and 
fried sausages, morning after morning. As 
a consequence, being of a bilious tempera- 
ment, he had frequent bilious attacks and 
thus lost many days’ work. I took great 
interest in sanitary matters, reading all | 
could find on such subjects, and I believe 
the improvement in my husband's health is 
owing, in a great measure, to my endeavors 
to have him take better care of himself in 
matters of diet, clothing, etc. Albert was 
a sickly little baby—never well until he was 
two yearsold. Now he very seldom has a 
sick day. If I have been sick a great deal, 
the days are few in which the children have 
not come to ‘mamma’ for comfort in their 
gciefs. Sick or well, 1 have attended to 
their clothing, their bedding, the ventila- 
tion of their rooms, and the many things 
that need attention with little children. 
Their moral, intellectual and physical guid- 
ance has been left in my hands, though | 
have not had the opportunity and appli- 
ances necessary to carry it on successfully. 
If they or Felix are sick, I am usually nurse 
and physician. I have never been sick 
enough to keep him away from business 
but three days.” Then she added, as if 
speaking to herself, ‘‘No one could be more 
tender, thoughtful and intuitive than he 
was.” 

After a pause she resumed: ‘‘For the last 
six years I think our doctor’s bills and med- 
icine have not amounted to one hundred 
dollars. As you observe, the children con- 
sume very little of their father’s time or at- 
tention. As far as they are concerned, his 
vitality is all left for his business, which 
would not be the case if he distrusted my 
ability to care for them.” 

“The longer you talk, the less reason | 
see for your having doubts on women’s 
rights” I said, a little impatiently, I fear. 

“I’m coming to that directly. I thought 
these things all ever, reasoning on this wise: 
We were married, and both of us, I sup- 
pose, put all we were, all we had, all we ex: 
pected to beor have, into the firm matri- 
monial. Whatever of spiritual, intellectual 
or physical resource I had has been freely 
drawn from, and I do not think it egotism 
to assume that the other partner has _profit- 
ed thereby. He is a healthier man, a broad- 
er-minded man, and, I trust, a better man 
than when we were married; and not so 
poor in this world’s goods. Now, as we 
started even, how is it that he owns his 
thousands and has good health, while I can- 
not spend a dollar except upon conditions, 
and am broken down in health? The only 
principle on which I can account for it is 
that marriage isa partnership in which the 
husband shares the losses with the wife and 
keeps the profits himself. I have preyed, 
thought, read, studied and planned for the 
good of the family, besides working with 
my hands. He may have done all these too; 
but why should he reap all the pecuniary 
benefits and I be expected to be satisfied 
with affection? He wants that, in addition 
to his money; why may I not want money 
in addition to the affection? He tells me 
the property is all mine; but what does that 
amount to when I can’t dispose of a dollar 
of it except as I am directed? It’s like buy- 
ing a beautiful doll and setting it up before 
a child to be looked at and saying ‘It is 
yours, but you must not touch it for fear 
you will spoil it.’ I always thought that 
was one of the most tantalizing things in the 
world. 

‘I talked this all over to Felix, and see 
ing ‘men as trees walking,’ he offered to re- 
new and increase my personal allowance, 
subject to no dictation from him as to ils 





expenditure. It was too late then. I would 
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not have it. Itwas unjust, ‘What would 
be just?’ he asked. Ireplied, ‘For you to 
fare for the next five years as I have the 
last five. Give me all the money,and let me 
spend or invest it as I see fit, only allowing 
you such a sum as I think proper, and tell. 
jing youthat you shall not spend that for 
certain things to which I object. That 
would be measure for measure.” 

“J wish you could have seen his face. I 
know you would have pitied him. I could 
hardly keep from putting my arms around 
his neck to comfort him, but I gave no sign 
of the inward conflict. Outwardly I was 
serene and dignified. I really believe he 
thought me insane. Fora long time he on- 
ly looked at me as ifso preposterous aprop- 
osition had never been imagined in a!l the 
world. Finally he asked me if 1 really 
wanted him to do that. I said no; I did not 
ask justice; I was only stating what would 
bestrictly just; but as men seemed to have 
no idea of justice as between themselves 
and women, I should be obliged to trust his 
generosity. What I did ask for was a full 
and liberal allowance for all the family cx- 
penses. ‘This he refused, and so occasion- 
ally hands me five or ten dollars. It is not 
mine. I hold it in trust to be dispensed for 
his family, of which Lama part. It must 
not be used for humanity or the world at 
large, peither must it be spent for his fami- 
jy in any way of which he does not approve. 
At least, that is the way I feel about it. 

“Now I come to the doubts, I remember 
bearing of a very kind old slave holder who 
was asked why laws were made to prevent 
the slaves from learning to read. His reply 
was ‘Because ignorance is the lightest chain 
with which we can bind them.’ I am be- 
ginning to see the truth, wisdom and kind- 
ness of that reply; but it is too late—I have 
learned to read.” 

She was silent. I could notspeak. How 
could 1 urge theories against such expe- 
rience as hers? We sat in_ silence 
for a little while, and then she said, 
“If I had not assumed equality, if I had de- 
ferred in all things to my husband’s judg- 
ment—but I could not. Ihad judgment of 
my own that would sometimes rise np in 
protest against his in spite of myself. My 
conscience could not accord with his. My 
tastes seldom did; but those I easily relin- 
quished. He has tormented himself and me 
in vain attempts to make me happy—as if 
I did not know enough to make myself hap- 
py, if 1 could be allowed to. Doubtless he 
thinks me very ungrateful not to be happy 
with what, according to his ideas, ought to 
make me so; and if I had no ideas of my 
own, would. As heis not different from 
the average man in these respects—at least 
not worse—I have almost come to the con- 
clusion that it is not well for a married wo- 
man to have any judgment,conscience, taste, 
or ideas. I doubt if it is not best, for mar- 
ried women if they will learn anything, to 
ask their husbands at home. Then, if they 
knew but little before marriage, their knowl- 
edge will agree with his, and they will be 
more easily guided by him. Iam learning 
to think it is man’s place to rule and wo- 
mau’s to submit. If so, we who have been 
putting woman forward and urging her 
highereducation have been making a terrible 
mistake. We may as well look at things as 
they are. I know Felix is strictly consci- 
entious in his idea. He cannot possibly see 
the justice of placing him in the position I 
have occupied so long. 

‘I don’t blame him for that’ I said.’ 

“Jt is too mean a position for any one; 
but he ought to be able to see that, if it is 
good enough for you, it is good enough for 
him,” 

-‘He cannot see that 1 have the same right 
to freedom that he has, yet he is consider- 
ed, and considers himself, a woman’s rights 
man.” 

“] protest it is not fair to judge all men 
by your husband.” 

“J admit minor differences, but I think. 
inherent in masculine nature is that which 
revolts at acknowledging woman’s equality 
in some respects. ‘That feeling is universal. In 
every case,I believe, were it put to the test, 
we should find that the husband claims 
some rights he would not be willing to 
grant his wife. Blessed is that woman who 
happens not to want those particular things. 
But in any case, do you not think it is easier 
for a woman to submit than for a man?” 

“J can’t see that that makes any differ- 
ence. Should a woman give up what she 
believes is right, simply because it is easy 
for her? 1 do not ask to have men submit. 
There is no need of submission with either, 
that I can see.” 

“But why was this universal love of rule, 
thisinjured feeling if his right to superior 
privileges is questioned, put into man, and 
this willingness to submit put into woman, 
if not that he should command and she 
obey?” 

“You remind me of the little Christian 
boy who was playing marbles for ‘keeps.’ 

His minister came along and said in a 
toneof rebuke: ‘Eddy, can you pray about 
your marbles?’ Eddy answered enthusias- 
tically: ‘O yes sir; I do every night.’ The 
minister was surprised, and said: ‘In- 
deed! what do you pray for?’ ‘I pray the 
Lord to help me hit every time.” Then the 


_ Minister asked: ‘Don’t you ever ask him to 


sponded, ‘O no, sir, that would’t be human 
nature.’ 

' «Phat. boy looked at human nature in its 
lowest development, not asit is when puri- 
fied, ennobled and lifted up by Christianity. 
Your view would bar progress—make out 
thatslavery aud war should always be. I 
do not profess to understand all the where- 
fores of evil, but I be‘icve its whereafter is 
ultimate extinction; and every form of op- 
pression will sometime and somehow cease. 
I don’t agree with you that women are will- 
ing to be controlled. Are you?’ 

“No, but, as I tell you, in my desire for 
knowledge | learned a great many things 
I did not ask my husband, and that he could 
not have told me if I had. However, 1 am 
trying to forget all I did know.” 

‘Are you in earnest or joking? It seems 
to solemn a subject for jokes;but if you are 
in earnest, 1 must say you have been very 
successful in your novel attempt.” 

Two big tears, a suddenly bowed head and 
choking sobs were my only answer. I put 
my arms around her as,when we were girls, 
and begged her forgiveness, But I could 
not help saying. 

‘‘Lam sorry you give up soeasily. For your 
own and for your children’s sake, even if 
your husband does not need it, you ought 
to go on making the most of yourself that 
circumstances will allow. 1l read in a paper 
the other day, and posted it on my desk for 
a motto, ‘Let us rather yearnand struggle 
forever, than accept less than the ultimate 
best. I thought it was grand, but I don’t 
know who said it in just those words.” 

She lifted her tear-wet face, and said eager- 
ty, “Ido. It was Rachel Pomeroy. 1 read 
all about her. But it’s so bard to know 
which is the ultimate best’”—and the eager 
look died out, the dull patience came into 
the face again, as she said, “lf you could 
understand what a steady pressure I have 
been under year after year, you would not 
wonder that [am subdued.” 

I went away alone to ponder long and sad- 
ly. I thought,I would talk to Felix; but 
when he came home so quiet and serious, 
so patronizingly affectionate to his wife, so 
stern, forbidding and impatient to the child- 
ren, I, too, doubted if in her case she had 
not done well; and I said nothing. But I 
packed my trunk that night and started for 
home the next day. 

How glad I was to see Harold’s dear face! 
As I covered it with kisses, I said, ‘‘If I ever 
thanked tke Lord for anything from the 
bottom of my beart, it is that I married a 
man who does not make me feel that I am 
not a human being, and cause me to regret 
that I have learned what little I do know.” 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Boston Public Library, including all 
its branches, now owns 404,221 volumes, 
having gained 13,239 volumes during the 
past year. In closing their report of an- 
other prosperous year the trustees express 
their continued anxiety for the safety of 
the library so long as it remains in a build- 
ing not fire-proof and exposed by its dan- 
gerous surroundings to destruction. Plans 
for a new building upon a site partly furn- 
ished by the city are under discussion. A 
minority of the trustees advocate an exam- 
ination and weeding out of the books in 
the interest of morality, but the majority 
deny that such a condition of things exists 
as this suggestion implies. But it does 
exist, none the less, 


In the War and Interior Departments, 
pension claims are occupying a number of 
new clerks. A list of 422 appointments to 
clerkships in the Pension Office was an- 
nounced on Thursday, the first of the 800 
provided for in the Legislative Bill. The 
appointments were all made by political 
recommendation, and not by a civil-service 
examination, Stalwart Senators got a 
large share. Of the entire list only about 
a half-dozen are women. The reason an- 
nounced is that the duties of the positions 
are not suited to their sex. The dis- 
appointed women held an indignation meet- 
ing in Washington, described last week by 
our correspondent, “Stacy.” 


Many persons care very little about the 
efforts being made to prevent the reckless 
destruction of the timber trees of the 
United States, and for the replanting of 
portions of the denuded territory—but the 
continued agitation of the subject is doing 
good. Some portions of the lessons given 
by the societies, congresses and other gath- 
erjngs giving attention to the subject always 
stick. Eventually, and none too soon, 
people who are heedless now will be fol- 
lowing the old Scotch farmer’s advice to 
his son: ‘‘Jock, as you go about your wee 
bit o’ land, aye be stickin’ in a tree. It 
wiil be growin’ while you be sleepin’ and 
be needed some day.” 


“Hand and foot plates for swimming,” 
are a recent invention by Mr. R. H. W. 
Dunlop of London, Eng. The plates are 
flat and are adjusted on the hands and feet 
by straps, but are so constructed as to 
allow a free motion, the plates not in any 
way interfering with the action of the 
wrists and ankles. They are made of 
light pine wood, heavily varnished, and are 
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guaranteed to supply from twelve ounces to 


three pounds of buoyancy according to 
their size, which varies frow,eighteen to 
twenty-eight inches in circu, ;#rence. The 
motion of a plate swimmer is similar to 
that of an ordinary swimmer, but the for- 
mer is able by one stroke to propel himself 
about seven feet further than the latter, ard 
that with less exertion. Mr. Dunlop 
claims that these plates enable an average 
swimmer to carry from forty to fifty pounds 
weight of iron tied round his neck, while, 
on the other hand, they enable a person 
to dive from the surface of the water and 
to swim under water. 

There are two interesting ‘‘Housekeep- 
ing Schools” in the kingdom of Wurtem- 
burg, something of the character of a 
secondary college, no girl being admitted 
to them till she has passed through the 
ordinary schools. The general aim of the 
lectures and practical work at these insti- 
tutions is the cultivation of ‘‘cleanliness, 
order, punctuality and efficiency, in housc- 
work and farm-work.” All the work of 
the house isdone by the pupils during the 
day hours. The evening is devoted to 
lectures on various subjects, singing and 
drawing. The programme is divided into 
three branches of instruction—house-keep- 
ing, woman’s work, and continuation of the 
teaching inthe primary school, The first 
includes cooking, bread making, washing, 
ironing, clothes-making, gardening, the 
management of all articles of ordinary 
food, such as milk, fruit, meat, ‘ fete. 
Under the second branch are found the use 
of the sewing-machine, embroidery and 
even cobbling, with instruction in the 
manufacture and character of the various 
stuffs and materials, such as wool, silk, 
cotton and lace. The third division em- 
braces mental arithmetic (‘‘head reckoning” 
as the Germans call it), dictation, book- 
keeping, singing, and lessons on health. 
There are two terms in each year, occupy- 
ing between five and six months, during 
which the complete course of instruction is 
carried through from beginning to end. 
The expense is very slight. From eighty 
pfennige to one mark (18 to 25 cents) is 
charged for daily board and lodging, and 
the fee for the kursus, or entire plan of 
instruction, is only twenty-six marks a 
term. The success has been so marked 
that a multiplication of similar institutions 
is eertain. 


The Choral Choir. 


A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 
By W.O. PERKINS. 


O. DITSON & Co. take pleasure inintroducing to 
the public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883. Not 
only a Choir Book, but 0 Seeing Class and Conven- 
tion Book. Not only these, but a capital collection 
of easy Glee and Song music, of Hymn-tune and An- 
them music, easy, pleasing, and thoroughly musi. al. 
Just out. 

It would be well to send early for a copy for exam- 
ination. 














PRICE $1.00. 


THE PEERLESS. 


A NEW SINGING SCHOOL AND CON 
VENTION BOOK. 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Chofr is one of the best of 
Singing Class Books, it seems necessary to provide 
for the wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, 
lighter and smaller book. The Peerless is similar 
in arrangement and quality to its larger companion, 
differing only in size, and the number of pieces of a 
kind which it contains. Beginners can not but be 
delighted at the large number of very easy and 
very pretty exercises and songs. PRICE 75 
CTs, end early for specimen copy. 

Mailed to any address for above prices. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refinedand experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have te2 often been few. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F’ t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Ric ST nat Seow, Secntas Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached, 
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An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
yearat WARD & GAY'S Sta- 

rs, 184 Devonshire street 








| tione’ 
Bosston. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


In the Harbor. 

*Uitima Thule” Part Il. By HENRY WADS- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait, 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This volume includes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “Ultima Thule,” with a number 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap- 
pear in this book. Asthisis the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00, 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought the Good News fron Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly c1.joy. It onght to bea very 
popular summer book. 


Mabel Vaughan. 


By the author of “The Lamplighter,” ete. New 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Mabel Vaughan” when first published was hardly 
less popular than “*The Lamplighter,” and was pro. 
noznced by critics even better than that famous 
story, 

Henry D. Thoreau. 

By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of ‘American 
Men of Letters,” edited by Cuartes DupLEY 
WaRrNER. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in Américan literature. In this book, his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mode of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome inflaence his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. With four illustrations. 
16m, $1.00, 

Thisisthe fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,”’ ‘Arne,’ *‘A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden,” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nounced Bjornson ‘the prince o! story-tellers,”’ 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement, 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.ant in the religious history of England, 
but so many famous men were conspicuous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic iuter- 
est. Newman, Pasey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “Reminis- 
cences,’’ whichare fall of anecdotes ard recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England, 


Peter the Great. 


Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They give ina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vols. 18mo. $1.20. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishere, 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 
Summer Reading. 


“The style is crisp and enjoyable.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER. Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on colonir! history 
wiil welcome eagerly any book from herhand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 

resent tothe mind of another. It was our good 
ortune, years ago, to hear a lecturegiven by her in 
the Old South Church. The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came out of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we cou'd almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the wora 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer in the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has ap eye 
for color, but has dealt caiefly with the pale, delicato 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the “‘Improvisatore;"’ but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset eeen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
ra.”’ 








* * * * * . 

“¢A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
full of graphic desc-iptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and curious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume, the orramental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane.*’—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

“‘Away Down Sonth in Dixie.” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
By MARY ROSS BANKS. With 12 Illustrations, 
1.50 


hese illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moeer, 
one of the artists who illustrated ‘Uncle Remus.” 
“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as successful as “Uncle Remus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old ey negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 
Southern child, are therein as wy Bane pm 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work."’..Savannah Morning News. 
Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS. 

Being acomplete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, inclading its histo- 

» people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
ology, with maps of the town and island, 

Compiled by EDWARD K. GOUFREY. Price, 

1 


.00. 

**A large number of our best citizens and scho!lars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valuable.’’—Inquirer, Nantucket. 

“The book is intended to filla want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure seeker, or artiqua- 
rian, iuciudingvisitors and residents alike.”—Nan- 
tucket Journal. 

A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 
By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Being chapters of trevel through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland, 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newedealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Cata- 
logues mailed free. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 
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The New Round-Robin Novel. 
Leone. 
lvol.16mo. $1.00, 


Leone’ is a novel which has at Jeast"the merit of 
being unlike the ordinary stories of the present day. 
Its scene is laid in rome and the Cam and the 
reader will tarn bat few pages before he more than 
Seapests that Italy is also the land of its author's 
birth. It is seldom that an author reared under oth- 
er skies can come 60 near to nature and art, as they 
are found intertwined in Italy. The descriptions are 
rather the tender recollections of a loving son than 
the painstaking observations of a stranger. The 
glimpses of and cloi 8, of studivs and mo- 
nasteries, of monks and artists, of contadini and 
es _—os 8o true \d the photographs as they 
€ reader's memories of that country.” — - 
ton T: anscript. we _ 





Episodes in the Lives of Men, 
Women, and Lovers, 


By EDITH SIMCOX. 1-vol. 16 mo, $1.00. 


“The charm of the delicate, picturesque, and su; 
gestive style, and the brilliant pieces o' description 
flash like“an illumination.—These are pictures 
of the sea-coast, the fields, and the London streets 
by night, which would give a distinct value to the 
book even if it had no other claim to notice.”"—N. 
Y. Tribane, 


A Reverend Idol. 


A Novel. 1vol.12mo. $1.50. 


***& Reverend Idol’ has captured the market as 
well as the critics. It has gone into its seventh 
edition.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“The book is full of interest, and it should find 
many readers at our summer resorts, It will add to 
their enjoyment of the dolce far niente of the long, 
hot days.""—The Churchman. 

“The most blase reader of novels will find it hard 
to lay this book down until it is read to the last 
page. Itis eo bright, so full of piquant observa- 
tions, of graphic descriptions, of keen characteriza- 
tion, of homely common sense."'—Phila. Press, 

“It isa fascinating story, the scene of which is 
laid on Cape Cod, and is told in a breezy style that 
suits the place,”—The Watchman.” 

“The writer is evidently a person of culture and 
world-knowledge, who has had the opportunities 
and the intelligence te comprehend human charac- 
ter, and who knows how to write pure Englieh which 
is so vigorous and yet eo graceful as to raise a doubt 
as to the gender.”"—Phila. Bulletin. 


Longfellow. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, A Bio- 
graphical Sketch. By Francis H. UnpERWooD. 
12mo., pp. 355. With 12 illustrations. $1.50. 
“The analysis of character, the record of life 
events, the short, judicious and pertinent netices of 
his pcems, and the estimate of his rank among ts 
all give proof of ripe qualifications for the akill and 
judgment requi or euch 

Church Review. 

“Mr. Underwood's book is a model of what a biog- 
raphy should be. There is not a dry sentence in it. 
. +.» It will prove of lasting value to the reader and 
student of our greatest poet.’"—Calvert's Magazine. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD &CO BOSTON. 


The Pettibone Name 


FIFTH EDITION, 


The New York Independent says “It is refreshing 
to turn to so delightful a story as THE PETTI- 
BONE NAME. A New England story by Margaret 
Sidney. The characters that move across its simple 
stage are strong and striking, with plenty of feature 
and plenty of life. And it is noble life too, amid all 
the gossip and littleness ofa common village. Es- 
pecially good are the sempstress and the irascible 
Doctor. The heroine does not move in silks nor 
gems, but she draws her readers to her and does 
them good.” 

It is 12mo, cloth $1 25. 


labor,”"—-American 








Young Folks’ Speaker. 

A collection of Prose and Poetry for Declamations, 
Recitations and Elocutionary Exercises. Selected 
and arranged by CARRIE ADELAIDE COOK. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Here is a book for which school children have long 
been waiting. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. $&vo, cloth. 368 pp 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
This bright new biography is a most fitting trib- 


ute to thememory of America’s most beloved an 
admired poet. 





THE 


V. 1 F. SERIES 


became a household word with the issue of the ist 
Volume. 


“The Pettibone Name,” 


The 4th Volume, ‘“‘MY GIRLS,” now ready, is just 
the book for the times. 


“Our Reader”’ says “It is equal to the ‘Four Girls 
at Chautauqua.’”’ 


Mrs, Solomon Smith Looking 
On, 


By PANSY. 12mo, cloth,456 pp., illustrated, $1.50 
—PANSY’S LATEST BOOK.— 


D. Lothrop & Co. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! menegnment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and unti! pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
purpose, 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
piration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuiag year without waiting fora bill. 











Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Tue AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE As- 
SOCIATION will hold its Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting, in Omaha, Nebraska, at the Baptist 
Church, September 12 and 13, beginning its 
sessions on Tuesday, Sept. 12, at 7:30 P. M. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage who are in 
sympathy witb the principles and methods 
of the Association, are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are en- 
titled to send delegates equal in number to 
the congressional delegations of their re- 
spective states and territories. Where va- 
cancies occur, they may be supplied by al- 
ternates from these localities, in attendance 
at the convention. All members of the As- 
sociation have a right to take part in the dis- 
cussions, 

Tne Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment now pending in Nebraska 
gives the present occasion special interest 
and importance. Some of the speakers in 
attendance will remain and take part in the 
campaign. A full attendance of suffragists 
is earnestly requested. 

Governor Hoyt and Judge Kingman of 
Wyoming, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
and D. M. Richards of Colorado, Mrs. 
R. N. Hazard, Rev. John Synder and J. 
W. Dutro of Missouri, Mrs. Hannah M.T.Cut- 
ler, of Illinois, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Hon. 
William D. Foulke, Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart and Miss Florence M. Adkinson of 
Indiana, Miss Kate I. Kelsey of Ohio, Mrs. 
Mary B. Clay of Kentucky, Miss F. Hen- 
rietta Muller of the London School Board, 
Miss Eva Muller of England, Mrs. Ada M. 
Bittenbender, Mrs. Belle G. Bigelow, Mrs. 
C. B. Colby, Miss Lydia Bell, W. M. Woos- 

ter, Gen. Connor, Judge Yocum, Judge 
Morris, Rev. W.A.Copeland,General Ester- 
brook, Erasmus M. Correll of Nebraska, 
Hon, JamesHutchinson of Vermont, Lucy |. 
Stone, Miss M. Semple,and Henry B. Black- 
well of Massachusetts, and many other well- 
known speakers are expected. The cele- 
brated singers, the Hutchinson family, will 
furnish music for the convention, 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. will give reduced return fares to 
delegates who go to Omaha from Chicago 
or other points over that line. Application 
for the return passes must be made at Oma- 
ha to H. B. Blackwell, secretary of the 
Convention. 

Every auxiliary State and local society is 
invited to send a report of its work, and to 
propose plans of action. Efforts are being 
made to secure reduced hotel fares; also 
hospitality at Omaha during the conven- 
tion. : 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Erasmus M. Corre, Pres. 
Lucv Strong, Chair. Hx. Com. 
Henry B. BLAckWELL, Cor Sec. 
—_—_———t oo 
WISCONSIN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


To increase and concentrate the sentiment 
of the State in behalf of woman suffrage, 
to make more generally understood the prin- 
ciples and benefits involved therein, and to 
organize more effectively for its support, a 
Woman Suffrage Convention will be held on 
Sept. 7 and 8, in the Assembly Chamber at 
Madison, 

Dr. Bascom of the State University, Mrs, 
Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwel!, Rev. Flor- 
ence Kalioch, of lll., Mrs. Mary E. Haggart 
of Indiana, Miss F. Henrietta Muller of the 
London School Committee, Miss Eva Mull- 
er of the Metropolitan Board of Poor-law 
Guardians, and others, will address the meet- 
ing. All interested either for or against 
woman suffrage are cordially invited. It is 


be represented, in order that a State Associa- 
tion may be organized. 
Lucius Fairchild, Madison. 
Edward E. Bryant, ia 
L. F. Frisby, < 
Frances E, Frisby, ” 
Emma C. Bascom, 


Alex. H. Main, me 
Emma C. Main, o 
J. E. Irish, a 
Isabella H. Irish, " 


Jessica H. Fuller, ” 
Sophia W. Morgan, os 


L. W. Hoyt, 7 
M. W. Hoyt, " 
John M. Olin, 26 


Mrs. Helen R. Olin, ae 

Mrs, Charlotte E. Lewis, ‘ 

Ella A. Giles, - 

G. E. Mc Keeby, Lodi. 

Mrs. Julia A. Bowen, Richland Center. 
Mrs. M. Mattison, ” 

Mrs. L. B. James, aaa 

W. 8S. Sweet, “ 

W. N. Fogo, ” 

O, G. Murison, - 

D. G. James, - 

Mrs. M. J. Mc. Murtrey, aa 

A. B. Gray, Schofield, 

Mary W. Bentley, es 

Samuel Gorman, Sparta, 

Mrs. C. C. Gorman, ‘“ 

Mrs. C. M. Foster, ‘“ 

Rev. E. C. Booth, “ 

Mary E. Warren, Fox Lake. 

Mrs. Fannie D. Galloway, Eau Claire. 
Edwin E. Woodman, Baraboo. 

Lizzie K. Woodman, ” 

Mrs. Louisa Ford, « 

Rev. W. J, Mc. Kay, “ 

Mrs, M. B. Longley, . 
Mrs. M. A. Donovan, ‘“ 
Rev. P. Pinch, “ 
Mrs. F. Holy, si 
Mrs. E. Pfannstiehl, 
Rev. 8. W. Horner, ” 

Mrs. J. Luce, - 

oe 

MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 
The women’s cause makes steady pro- 
gress in England, spite of the Irish and 
Egyptian questions. ‘The Married Wo- 
men’s Property Bill’ has passed both 
Houses of Parliament. The English Wo- 
man's Review for August briefly reports the 
fact, as follows: 
A long expected and long delayed act of 
justice towards women has he2n accom- 
lished during the last week of the session, 
he Married Women’s Property Bill, which 
passed the House of Lords early in the 
spring, and has been so long stationary in 
the House of Commons, passed successfully 
through committee on August 11. 
Even at this late stage, its opponents were 
not without the hope of stopping it. On 
the order of the day for going into commit- 
tee, Sir G. Campbell amid cries of ‘Oh, 
oh,” protested against the hurrying through 
of a bill that would effect a complete social 
revolution. Its main object was to give a 
woman all a man’s privileges without any 
of his liabilities. 
Mr. H. Fowler remarked that the bill had 
passed through two select committees, and 
had received the most careful and elaborate 
attention. The bill proposed to extend to 
the whole community that which the rich 
now obtained through settlements and trus- 
tees. 
Mr. Wharton, amid many signs of im- 
patience, quoted Scripture against the bill, 
and urged that the fact of its having come 
from the Lords was no reason for passing 
it 





Mr. O. Morgan pointed out that the bill 
was brought forward at alate period, be- 
cause the last speaker and the honorable 
member for Kirkcaldy had blocked it. 

Mr. Rogers had never heard a more ob- 
structive speech than that of the honorable 
member for Bridport (Mr. Wharton). 

ae House went into committee on the 


bi 
The clauses were agreed to, and the bill 
passed through committee amid cheer’. 

All women will feel deeply thankful to 
their friends in the House for the patience 
and energy they have shown in bringing to 
a favorable issue this long vexed question. 
We congratulate our English cousins on 
this advance step. Considering the circum- 
stances under which it is obtained, it shows 
a most hopeful state of public feeling. 
There as here, the Bible and bluster are 
used against the practical application of the 
Golden Rule. L. 8. 





“oe 
CUNTINUAL WORRY. 


A good plan is proposed iu the English 
Women's Review for Juiy, to induce women 
to wear healthful dress. It isas follows: 


A contemporary says that ‘‘Some young 
men in Kent have formed a society for the 
‘Protection of the Natural Form of Women,’ 
and have bound themselves to ‘induce their 
sisters and all ladies who are injuring their 
bodies for the sake of fashion, to sever the 
remaining link which connects the present 
generation with barbarism.’ One of thesix 
laws drawn up isa pledge that each mem- 
ber shall be a continual worry to girls ne- 
lecting the healthy advice of the society.” 

e hail the news with great pleasure. The 
scheme of becoming a‘‘continual worry’ to 
any individual neglecting ‘‘healthy advice” 
is most frankly and engagingly put forward. 
We would suggest to the young ladies in 
Kent to form a kindred association, for the 
“cultivation of agreeableand healthy habits 
in men,” directing their attention mainly to 
the injurious and ever increasing habit of 
smoking which not only narcotises and stul- 


noisome and offensive to the neighbors. If 
girls wouldghrganize themselves to be a 
“continual worry” to tho juvenile smokers 
who neglect the healthy advice of the soci- 
ety, an excellent sanitary and social refor-. 
mation might be involved, Arcadia might 
return, and Kent again become what it was 
in Cesar's time, “the civilest place of all 
this isle.’”’ 

Something of the kind might be done 
with profit on this side the ocean. Let young 
men help young women to healthful dress, 
and young women save young men from 


the bad habits of smoking and drinking. 
L. S. 
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THIRD PAKTIES. 


Epiror JourNaL:—It is pretty generally 
understood that the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is 


‘| not in favor of a third bes | in politics, 


although yourself worked with the third 
party one year. The reasons against such 
action may have been fully explained in the 
‘‘JouRNAL” heretofore; but there are those 
who are being influenced just at the present 
time to take such action. Three such per- 
sons who are seriously questioning the ad- 
visability of joining a third party, have 
said to me that they wished they knew just 
what Lucy Stone and H. B. B. would op 
pose to such telling arguments as had been 
put forth on the other side—what you say 
will have great weight in helping them de- 
cide. Have you time or space for anything 
on this subject? It would be gratefully 
received by Cc. G. W. 
The question of party action is one which 
individual conscience and common-sense 
must settle. Great moral reform questions 
have never been settled, so far as we know, 
by a party organized for the purpose. 
There are moral questions now under con- 
sideration in this country, which in the 
order of their importance are woman-suf- 
frage, prohibition, and civil-service reform. 
The Republican and Democratic parties 
were not organized upon either one of these. 
In a certain sense manhood-suffrage is still 
an unsettled question in the South, where 
it is affirmed in theory, but nullified in 
practice. But as the Republicans have 
long ago abandoned any intention of en- 
forcing it, we must count it out of politics. 
Viewed as a question of time, the pro- 
hibition movement appears to be taking the 
lead. Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont have prohibition laws. Kansas and 
Iowa have just adopted prohibition amend 
ments. Butin no one of these five states 
has prohibition been carried by third party 
action. The great majority of the prohi- 
bition votes have been cast by Republicans, 
with the aid of a minority of Democrats. 
In every state a good many Republicans 
were and are opposed to prohibition, and 
neither party as such can claim the credit 
of its enactment. In each of the states 
named, the prohibitory political party is 
numerically powerless. 
The real basis on which political parties 
exist seems generally misunderstood. 
They are composed of classes in society, 
not of believers in special theories. In the 
North the American middle-class popula- 
tion, comprising mainly the farmers, mer- 
chants, mechanics and manufacturers, are 
arrayed against the foreign element and a 
minority of mechanics and operatives, led 
and managed by conservative Americans. 
In the South the case is reversed—there 
the white population is overwhelmingly 
Democratic, and the bulk of the Republi- 
cans are the freedmen. These lines of de- 
marcation are deeper than mere differences 
of opinion, and no passing shadows like 
the ‘“‘River and Harbor Bill” are going to 
change them suddenly. Even the anti-sla- 
very cunflict only changed the balance of 
power and the name. The Whig element 
became the Republican element, with a 
change of leadership and a shifting of 
small minorities of the old parties. 
The insuperable difficulty in the way of 
separate party action, is shown by the atti- 
tude of suffragists in the preliminary can- 
vass for governor, now going on in Mass- 
achusetts. Bishop is known to be opposed 
to woman suffrage, while Crapo is in its 
favor. Yet one-third of all the men whose 
names appeared in last Monday’s Boston 
Herald, as Bishop’s special supporters, are 
friends of woman-suffrage. If all suf- 
fragists like Bennett, Converse, Allen, Oli- 
ver Ames, Pillsbury, Wade, Faxon, Lane, 
and a dozen more on that list, were pro- 
nounced for Crapo, Bishop would stand no 
chance of a nomination. On the other 
hand a large proportion of the active sup- 
porters of Mr. Crapo are, no doubt, op- 
posed to woman-suffrage. Now if Repub- 
licans will not discriminate even between 
Republican candidates for nomination, 
upon suffrage grounds, what hope is there 
of getting them to sever their political 
affiliations and join a minority party on 
that issue? The same is true of Temper- 
ance and of Civil Service Reform. Nor is 
it fair to attribute this to moral delinquency. 
It isa different theory of political action. 
These supporters of Mr. Bishop on other 
grounds, have been and will be as true as 
steel when the question of woman-suffrage 
comes directly before them tor their votes, 
either as legislators or as men. However 
much we may and do deplore their method 
of political action, we must recoguize the 
fact. 
If I were disposed to make prchibition 








earnes!ly desired that every part of the State 


tifies the individuals practising it, but is 


or woman-suffrage my sole consideration 


in political action, I should certainly ally 
myself with the Republicans, if in the 
North; possibly with the Democrats, if I 
lived inthe South. I should work with the 
body of men among whom I found the 
most general sympathy with my principles. 
But | should try to associate with me per- 
sons of the same principles as my own, 
inside my party, and to discriminate in my 
choice of candidates. If my own party 
nominated an opponent of my principles, 
I should scratch his name off my ticket. 
If the opposite party nominated an honest 
friend of my principles, I should substi- 
tute his name for the other one. The first 
duty of the citizen is to attend his party- 
caucuses and try to secure reliable candi- 
dates. Failingin this, his second duty is 
to scratch objectionable nominees from his 
ticket at the polls. No man is morally 
bound to abide by the action of a caucus 
in which he participates, if the nominee 
is not, in his judgment, a man of integ- 
rity and sound political principles. When- 
ever reformers will unite in leagues for the 
promotion of their principles instead of 
third parties, the day of redemption will 
draw nigh. H. B. B. 
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LETTER FROM MAINE. 


Epiror JourkNAL:—Those who leave our 
Boston for a more distant shore (sn inland 
one), only recall its loved image the more 
vividly, even though the Atlantic Ocean 
plus the Kennebec River intervene; and 
there is nothing so interesting, after all, for 
a newspaper correspondent to write about, 
as the place which he has left. For in- 
stance, our feelings were vividly harrowea 
up ’ere our departure, by sundry humorous 
digs and stabs of which our dearly beloved 
neighbor, Concord, was made the recipient; 
for we did not love to hear this philosopher 
dubbed ‘‘Socrates,” that one ‘‘ Hypatia,” 
and so on, while they were doing their very 
best to uphold the divine cause of philoso- 
phy amidst the prose and sneéers of an un- 
believing world. 

That philosophy is in itself a divine ele- 
ment, as much as poetry or religion, ought, 
we think, to be reverently acknowledged, 
and its priests no more mimicked than 
ministers, or interrupted than musicians. 
Boston ought to be very proud of her 
philosophers, for, if she is not, the rest of 
the world will put her to the blush by being 
proud for her. Philosophy does not grow 
on every bush, and it is best to make hay 
while the sun shines. 

If, however, we needs must leave the 
dear old Hub, with its cynical jokes and 
amicable quarrels, by all means let us be- 
take ourselves to the large and commodious 
State of Maine, where there is room for 
everybody, where no one jogs his neighbor’s 
elbow, and the inhabitants are amiable from 
sheer furce of liberty and scope. Here the 
rivers and people are alike giants; the fruit 
grows out of sheer good nature; every 
individual inhabitant has a horse and wagon, 
and drives himself about, aud all goes on 
unchanging from year to year, because the 
original status is so good that no change 
would be an improvement. To read one’s 
Thackeray under the apple trees, to peram- 
bulate picturesque districts on four or two 
wheels, as the case may be, is a very pleas- 
ant summum bonum of existence for a short 
time, and the retro-spections of a sum- 
mer vacation are always pleasant. Spring 
has but ‘just left us, and how many agree- 
able items, in the way of occupation and 
amusement, she carried off with her! Au- 
tumn is not far off, and he always brings 
with him in reality, say what we may, the 
opening of the year. Summer's passive 
little sandwich is very agreeably variegated 
by reflecting upon the one and anticipating 
the other. The Summer is the Sabbath of 
the year. Itis true that our cattle (of the 
‘‘cavalry” persuasion) do not repose during 
its course as strictly as the biblical prescrip- 
tion might seem to enforce; but the over- 
worked human being certainly then finds 
space to take breath and reflection upon 
his work and that of the world, especially 
the former. 

Go on, then, owners of unknown springs 
and discoverers of unthought-of seaside re- 
sorts: for your efforts are all needed. 
Open yearly to the world new resting-places, 
else our poor old machine will creak 30 
that it cannot go on, and we shall have to 
hire an earthquake to supervene and save 
its consistency. 

** For pens must scrawl, 
And babies must baw], 

And there really should be a variation for all,” 

So we may say, slightly altering the poet’s 
perception of the order of human life. 

And now, dearest JOURNAL, the order of 
human life brings about the dinner-bell 
for us; and while we will not unite with 
Byron, in calling it 

“The tocsin of the soul," 
it still is a time-honored institution; so, ere 
its inviting echoes die away, we will meekly 
follow its benign guidance, wishing you a 
very good morning. J. R. A. 
oe 

Governor G. W. Hoyt of Wyoming Ter- 
ritory will attend the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association at 
Omaha, and will speak on the evening of 








September 13. 





FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


From and after September first, we offer 
the Woman's JouRNAL to new subscribers, 
for the remainder of the year, four months, 
for fifty cents. We do this to induce new 
subscribers to read it. We find that a 
large rumber of those who subscribe ip 
this way, continue to take the paper year 
after year. This offer furnishes a good op- 
portunity for those who value the JournaL 
to send it to their friends who may not yet 
be interested, with the hope of creating an 
interest. Who will thussend two copies of 
the JouRNAL? L. 8, 





Sn ed 
NEBRASKA ITEMS. 


Exeter has a Juvenile Suffrage Club of 
twenty-four members. 


_Ex-Senator Tipton, of Brownville, is 
kindly speaking in our behalf. 


The Kearney Association is arranging for 
a series of entertuinments. 


Several new associations have been or- 
ganized recently in Franklin county. 


“The ‘Universal Suffrage Club” 
Humboldt has 109 members.” P “ 


The Ashland Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion numbers thirty. ° — 


The new association of London starts out 
with forty-two charter members. 


An organization was effected at York, the 
3rd_instant, with Superintendent Armor 
as President. Thirty-six charter members, 


Merrick recently organized a County Wo- 
man Suffrage Association with a most ex- 
cellent corps of officers. 


Nebraska City has taken hold of the work 
with an organization of thirty-three, mak- 
ing seven societies in Otoe country. 


Tue Woman Suffrage Associations of Ne- 
braska, so far as heard from, now number 
one-hundred and fifty. 


The Juniata Association will hold lawn 
socials through August to help raise funds 
for the campaign in that part of the county. 


Several of our gentlemen friends have 
generously offered to assist the last two 
months of the campaign in speech-making. 


_ The Seward Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion numbers fifty members,and the County 
Association nineteen, all busy workers. 


The Lancaster Co. Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation of forty members, are all ladies, 
They are energetic workers. 


Mr. Wooster organized at Orleans the 
10th, and at Alma the 11th, the latter place 
with forty-seven members. He is speaking 
day and night. " 


_ It is encouraging and at the same amus- 
ing to see so many politicians, who have 
been on the fence in regard to the suffrage 
question, gently getting down.on our side. 


Polk county teachers, at their literary 
society of last week, ably discussed the 
woman suffrage question. Decision in fa- 
vor of equal suffrage. 


The Nebraska Campaign Suffrage Song- 
Book will be ready for sale Sept. i 
Price ten cents per copy; $1 per dozen; 
twenty-five for $2. Address Mrs. Ada M. 
Bittenbender, Osceola, Neb, 


The Table Rock Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has eighteen members, The sec- 
retary reports all deeply interested in the 
work, and that a basket-sociable will be 
held next week, proceeds for the Campaign 
weekly edition of the Western Woman's 
Journal. 


The world-renowned Hutchinson family 
of singers, of Massachusetts, are expected 
to make a Woman Suffrage song-campaign 
in Nebraska, arriving here in time to be 
present at the American Woman Suffrage 
Meeting. 


Hon. R. H. Miller, editor of the Broken- 
Bow Republican, writes that the Custer 
County Republican Convention, held on 
the 16th instant, adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the Constitutional Amendment. 
mee A thanks, progressive Republicans of 
duster! 


Mrs. Clara B. Colby lectured at the M. E. 
Church, last night, on the theme of Wom- 
an ne any to © conus house. Short 
speeches were made by Messrs, Chapman 
Bushnell, Dr. Black, aa others, 4 com, 
porary organization was effected, with 
Capt. Marshall as chairman, and H. M. 
Bushnell as secretary. 1t was started with 
sixty-one signers, about equally divided as 
to sex.—Platismouth Advocate. 


Miss Matilda Hindman writes that she 
organizes wherever she goes, and says she 
has none but the most encouraging reports 
to give for all points visited; that meetings 
are largely attended, when properly adver- 
tised, and best of feeling manifested. 
‘“‘When can we have another meeting?” 
“Cannot you hold a series of meetings 
here?” ‘Will other speakers be sent here, 
and how soon?” are questions asked at the 
close of nearly every meeting. She reports 
school house attendance good, even in this 
busy harvest season, aud that the farmers 
are largely in favor of the amendment. At 
one of her meetings she obtained the name 
of every person over twenty-one years of 
age as member of the township organiza- 
tion; at another, the names of al! the wo- 
men except one, and all the men but three. 


Mrs. Helen Gougar spoke at the Franklin 
Co. Old Settlers’ Re-union, Aug. 234, and at 
the O. 8. Reunion of Filimore, Clay, and 
York counties held at Fairmont the 24th. 
She will speak daily duriug her month’s 
stay.—From the columns of Mrs. Ada Bit- 
tenbender. 





oe 
In the bright lexicon of Hubbell, ‘‘volua- 
tary” seems to be synonymous with ‘‘com- 
pulsory.”—W. ¥. World. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Delegates to the suffrage meeting at 
Qmaba can get reduced return fare between 
chicago and Omaha. 

William H. Allen, president of Girard 
college is dead. He had been suffering for 
, long time from general debility and 
Bright's disease. 

Mrs. C. A. F. Stebbins appeals through 
the Grand Rapids Post, of Michigan, for 
money to help the work in Nebraska. May 
she have & good response! 

The Des Moines (lowa) Leader says: 
The next Legislature will have to submit 
the Woman Suffrage amendment, and in 
1984 women will vote in this State.” 

The excellent article ertitled ‘‘The Con- 
cord School of Philosophy,” in our ‘ast 
jue, should have had the signature of 
Mrs. Ednab D. Cheney. 

Mrs. Horace White of Syracuse, the moth- 
er of President White, of Cornell Universi- 
ty, died suddenly at the United States Hotel, 
Saratoga, last week. 

Mrs. C. B. Colby during the last month 
bas organized seven counties for suffrage 
within Nebraska, and has stirred up a 
thoroughly active interest in them. 


There is a pure and bright political enthu- 
siasm, which, next after the inspirations of 
home and the hope of Heaven, is the no- 
blest stir possible to man.—Rev. Thomas 
Beecher, in N. Y. Independent. 

The Western Woman‘s Journal, of Ne- 
praska, for August, is full of organized 
effort and work for Woman Suffrage, 





which give good promise of final success to 
the passage of the Amendment. 


M. Ambroise Thomas has named Mes- 
dames Pauline Viardot and Miolan Carvalho 
among the judges of the singing classes of 
the Conservatoire. This is the first in- 
stance in which ladies have received that 
compliment. 

The Egyptian debt is £98,398,020, of 
which £72,000,000 is held in England. 
This is not what England is fighting for, 
however. The commerce of Egypt and the 
road to India are far more important than 
the debt. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has this week sent leaflets for circula- 
tion in Nebraska as follows, to Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell 4000; to Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby 2000; to Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbenrd- 
der 2000. 

Gov. John W. Hoyt, of Wyoming, ex- 
pects to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association al 
Omaha. Judge Kingman, of Cheyenue, 
will also attend, and remain to aid the 
campaign for suffrage. 

It will be interesting to see whether the 
gross misstatements about the river and 
harbor bili disseminated by the press will 
have greater weight with tke people of 
Massachusetts than the simple truth as told 
by Serator Hoar. 

The Boston Post would really like to see 
Bishop nominated, for the reason that the 
Post has another ‘‘B” in its bonnet. The 
nomination of Bishop would mean, in the 
bright eye of our esteemed contemporary, 
the election of Butler. —Brookline Chronicle. 


At a special meeting of the Ladies’ Land 
League, in Dublin, on Thursday, the 
League was dissolved, and a recommen- 
dation was passed that leagues be estab 
lished throughout the country to teach the 
rising generation the national history. 


The Schaff Herzog Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, now in press of Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York, is a large and very 
important work. It will be sold by sub- 
scription, and will give in alphabetical or- 
der a summary of information on all topics 
of religious knowledge. 


The Athol Transcript publishes a long 
list of tax-payersin that town. Of the four 
highest tax-payers one is a woman. The 
Transcript is willing women should be 
taxed, but not willing they should have 
any voice in the use or amount of the tax. 
Is that quite fair, neighbor? 


The Peace Convention, in session last 
week at Quakertown, Conn., was largely 
ittended. Zachariah Whipple presided. 
Alfred N. Love, treasurer of the Universal 
Peace Union, spoke, as did also Dr. Sarah 
FP, Rogers, of Philadelphia, Amanda Deyo, 
and others. 


At the coming election of the London 
School Board, candidates will be asked to 
pledge themselves to support the demand for 
the restitution of Christ’s Hospital, St. 
Paul's School, the Charter-house, and other 
ffeat foundations to their original objects, 
the education of the poor, and not of the 
tich, to whom they are now almost exclu- 
tively confined. 


The 422 clerks appointed this month are to 
see that the enormous sum of one hundred 
million dollars is honestly and properly 
expended in pensions. They were selected 
Without a pretence of examination to prove 
their fitness for such responsible duties. 
The basis of the selection was that of 
timpie political influence. 


Last election day, the Morgan County pau- 
pers were taken from the poor-house and 
voted in abody. Yet not an intelligent 
tax-paying woman, not a lady school-teach- 
er or a farmer’s wife would be trusted to 
cast a ballot in Morgancounty, Ind. Is this 
a government of the people? —Our Herald. 


James Freeman Clarke, one of the tru;- 
tees, has caused to be copied for the Boston 
library, from originals in the British Mu- 
seum, eleven maps, plans or sketches of 
Boston and its vicinity, ranging from 1705 
to 1775. So far as is known, the maps and 
plans are new to Boston antiquaries, and 
furnish interesting and valuable details of 
the harbor, islands, and the adjacent main. 


Representative Belford, of Colorado, is 
a candidate for re-nomination. There are 
other aspirantsin the field for the honor, 
and the contest promises to be a lively one. 
Mr. Belford has been elected to Congress 
ever since Colorado was admitted into the 
Union. although the Democrats refused to 
give him his seat the first term. 


‘* Whatever the result may be, Mr. Crapo 
will maintain his self-respect and the re- 
spect of all who like straightforward, hon- 
orable action. We called attention to his 
manly attitude when his name was first 
mentioned, and it has been equally credit- 
able to himself to the present moment.”— 
Boston Herald. 


Hon. J. W. Kingman of Wyoming Ter- 
ritory will attend the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association at Omaha, and remain to aid 
the canvass. Judge Kingman has lived in 
Wyoming ever since women have voted in 
that territory, and his testimony has been 
uniformly in favor of the good results of 
that measure. 


Six young southern girls are taxing a 
tramp across the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, on foot, a distance of six or seven 
hundred miles, much of it through wild 
and uninhabited regions. They carry ham- 
mocks in their knapsacks and are ready to 
camp out at night. Three are Virginians 
and three are Marylanders; the oldest is 
twenty and the youngest seventeen. 


Mr. Wilder M. Wooster, of Decatur, 
Mich., a young man of fine abilities asa 
writer and speaker, in response to an invi- 
tation, is in Nebraska lecturing on Woman 
Suffrage, and will assist editorially on the 
campaign edition of the Western Woman's 
Journal. He is an enthusiastic worker, 
and generously donates his time and ex- 
penses. 

There is a story in the Chinese of a great 
general who was found one day by a cour- 
tier performing the most absurd antics in 
the presence of his aged father and mother. 
The general soon took his guest aside, and 
told him with tears in his eyes that he daily 
exhibited himself thus, in order that his 
beloved parents might think themselves 
stlll young! 


A law equalizing the distribution of 
school money between whites and blacks 
in Kentucky was voted on at the election 
the othér day, and apparently adopted by a 
small majority, although the returns are not 
allin yet. Under the old law the negro 
children got only a few cents each, but the 
Legislature last winter did not dare to stop 
the outrage without submitting the law to 
a popular vote. 


A humorous incideut of the bombardment 
of Alexandria is recorded. A zentleman wrote 
a note to Admiral Seymour saying that a 
shell belonging tothe ‘‘luflexible” was in 
the drawing room of his house, and request- 
ing its removal. The captainof the ‘‘Inflex- 
ible” found that the shell had not exploded, 
anu he instructed half a dozen seamen to 
remove it. The seamen placed the shell in 
a feather bed, rolled it down stairs, and con 
veyed it back to the ship. 


The sending of medical women from Eng- 
land to India is likely to be an established 
custom. The Indian women are averse to 
treatment by physicians notof their own sex. 
The statistics of the British medical service 
in India show that the women have rarely 
availed themselves of prescriptions or atten 
dance. A staff of trained women is pro 
posed asa part of the public service in 
India, a department coordinate and not sub- 
ordinate to the existing medical bureau. 


The new station of the signal service on 
Pike's Peak is to be of stone, 44 by 29 feet 
in size. It will containan office, reception- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, and two bed- 
rooms. The work of construction will not 
be easy, for everything which goes into 
the building, except the stone, must be 
“packed” up the trail, a distance of fifteen 
miles, covering arise of 8,000 feet. The 
station will cost about $4.000. 


The foreign-born population of Kansas is 
not nearly so great as it is in many other 
states. Of tbe total inhabitants, over 954,- 
000, only about 110,000, or fewer than one 
in nine, are foreign born, while nearly one 
in three of the population of Massachusetts, 
and one in four of the population of Illinois 
are foreign born. The people are not only 
mainly native born, but are of the best 
elements of the northern states, hence the 
progressive attitude of Kansas on woman 
suffrage and prohibition. 








Michael J. Whelley of Worcester, was 
indicted for ravishing the person of Miss 
Jennie L. Rich in the surburbs. He plead- 
ed not guilty at first, but subsequently 
pleaded guilty. Officer O’Day’s testimony 
showed that Whelley had served a term of 
seven years in the state prison for a similar 
offence committed in Worcester. Whelley 
was then sentenced to the state prison dur- 
ing bis natural life, two days to be solitary. 


The widow of the hero of Harper's Ferry 
visited Chicago the other day to attend the 
exercises of the “John Brown Monument 
Association” at Ogden’s Grove. Time and 
trouble have left their marks upon her, but 
she is yet strong and active. Toa reporter 
she said that the rumor of her beingin a 
destitute condition was almost entirely un- 
founded, and that at present she is in com- 
fortable circumstances. She has not seen 
her husband’s grave for nearly nineteen 
years, but expects to visit it ina few days, 
before returning to California. 

The executive committee of the Woman 
Suffrage association of Nebraska City, are 
showing by their actions that they are real- 
ly in earnest in their work, They report a 
marked awaking of interest in the subject 
on the part of those formerly indifferent, 
and say that a careful and impartial investi- 
gation of the matter is all that is necessary 
to insure a majority in favor of the amend- 
ment to the state constitution, to be sub- 
mitted to the people this fall, even in Ne- 
braska City.—Nebraksa City Press. 

Two of the four sitting figures complet- 
ing the design of the Pilgrims’ monument 
at Plymouth have now been finished; the 
second, representing ‘‘Education,” presented 
by Mr. Roland Mather, of Hartford, being 
ready to take its place beside ‘‘Morality,” 
already in position. The statue is a colos- 
sal female figure seated upon a pedestal. 
On one side of the seat are cut in relief 
figures emblematical of wisdom, and on 
the other is a design representing youth led 
by experience. The other two statues will 
represent “Liberty” and “Law.” 


A classmateof the Hon. William W. 
Crapo, of Massachusetts, in 52, Yale, writes 
that ‘‘among our college chieftains, if there 
Was one who would have been chosen as 
type and embodiment of the class, a nearly 
unanimous verdict would have given it to 
Crapo. To day, whoever else has been for- 
gotten, Crapo is indelibly engraved on the 
tablet of every classmate's mind, by some 
eloquent word, or still more eloquent, kind- 
ly and generous action. No classmate will 
feel anything but unalloyed satisfaction ’in 
any leaf which may be added to his laurels, 
or any boom to his blessings.” 


Senator Hoar’s friends if Massachusetts 
will probably aid Mr. Crapo in his candi- 
dacy for the Governorship, as his defeat on 
the ground of his action on the River and 
Harbor bill would bea virtual condemna- 
tion of Mr. Hoar also. Another considera- 
tion may assist Mr. Crapo. It is believed 
that if he is nominated General Butler will 
not make a campaign, while if Mr. Bishop 
is the Republican candidate, a red-hot Butler 
contest is thought to be certain. The Re- 
publican leaders are known to be willing to 
avoid, if possible, the wear and tear and ex- 
pense of a Butler fight this year. 


Our Continent has just purchased Potter's 
American Monthly, thus merging in the 
youngest of the illustrated weeklies, one of 
the oldest and best known of Philadelphia 


publications. The current number of Our 
Continent has a series of handsomely illus- 


trated articles on the Quaker City, |includ- 
ing its early history, with portraits of its 
founders, ete. The opeving article, “A 
Quaker Soldier,” tells of William Penn, 
and is illustrated with numerous fine en- 
gravings, including a copy of the portrait of 
Penn in armor, the £property of the Phila- 
delphia Historical Society. 

A clerk in the War Department from 
Philadelphia has received three circulars 
from as many differeat campaign managers. 
One was from Hubbell, for $24, the rest 
from Chairman Cooper, of the Pennsylvania 
Republican Committee, for $24, and the 
third from a local organization in Philadel- 
phia, taxing him $20—$68 in all. This man 


has a wife and five children, and in his re- fF 


ply to Hubbell and the ward committee 
said that he was compelled to look out for 
his family, and would therefore be unable 
to act as one of the saviors of the Republi- 
can party to the extent of the assessments 
mentioned in their circulars. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal makes this 
sharp point: ‘Justice Harlan, in his recent 
decision in the Kellar case, in Illinois, gave 
comfort to the sdvocates of female suf. 
frage. In substance it was decided that a 
minor born in a foreign country, becomes 
an American citizen if his alien mother 
marries a naturalized citizen, and an alien 
female becomes an American citizen by 
marriage with a naturalized citizen. Kel- 
‘ar’s mother is a citizen of the United 
States, and the logical inference from this 
is that she can vote, and it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that all women born in 
this country are also entitled to vote. If 
Kellar’s mother becomes a citizen merely 
by marrying a naturalized citizen, native 
American women must certainly have equal 
privileges.” 
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Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset, 
ZT iey are perfect in form and healthfui to wear. Made 
tn drab and white and with buttons or steels in front 





Price, $2.00 each. For sale by lad- 


ing furnishing stores generall),or by the sow manufac- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 


287 Devonshire St., Boston 











A despatch to the Times from Alexandria 
says: ‘‘Some ladies in England propose 
starting for Egypt to relieve the native poor 
here and elsewhere. It may prevent a use- 
less mission if it is stated that such people 
do not exist. The natives here are of the 
lowest class, and are enriched with plun- 
der. Respectable natives are not allowed to 
enter the city. When the difficulties are 
settled they will return to a quarter of the 
town uninjured, and the necessity of re- 
building the European quarter, with an 
increased demand for all sorts of labor, 
will considerably raise wages and probably 
place the natives in more flourishing cir- 
cumstances than they have been for the 
last ten years.” 

Gen. William F. Draper, of the firm of 
George Draper & Son, Milford, a member 
of the Governor's staff, and a fanatical op- 
ponent of Woman Suffrage, is naturally 
in favor of Bishop for governor. He says 
in the Boston Herald:—‘‘Mr. Bishop has 
some opposition because he is conscientious- 
ly opposed to woman suffrage, and is not 
afraid to say so.—These two facts are reas- 
ons why I feel like supporting him: Be- 
cause, in the first place, 1 am opposed to 
woman’s suffrage; and, in the second place, 
I admire a man who has the courage to ex- 
press his real convictions on that question.” 
Hon. Freeman Walker,of North Brookfield, 
is anti-woman-suffrage and for Bishop. He 
claims to represent his wife, who is a wom- 
an suffragist and in favor of Crapo. What 
sort of a representation is that? Evidently 
a mis-representation. 

The National Convention of the Prohibi- 
tionists brought its proceedings to a close, 
recently, after appointing a national com- 
mittee upon which Dr. A, C. May represents 
Massachusetts. The platform demands ‘‘the 
prohibition of the public crimes of the im- 
portation, exportation, manufacture, sale 
and supply, and taxation of all alcoholic be- 
verages,” and the political equality and en- 
franchisement of women. It calls for the 
abolition of polygamy and political patro- 
nage, the selection of officers by the people 
as far as possible, compulsory education, the 
abolition of monopolies, and the control of 
the railroads by the government. The Iowa 
delegates withdrew because they do not favor 
a separate and distinct political organiza- 

ion. 

, The Wisconsin industrial schoo] for girls, 
visited and highly commended by the 
National Conference of Charities and Re- 
forms at its late sessionin Milwaukee,is not 
only managed by a board of women, but 
has had for iis superintendent for three 
years past Mrs. M. E. Rockwell who has 
been engaged over twenty years in similar 
work, and has made an excellent record in 
the Connecticut Industrial School for girls, 
aud at the Women’s Prison in Mass- 
achusetts, She haslateiy married Mr. D. 
A. Cobb, the stewart of the school at Mil- 
waukee, and both will continue in their 
former duties and position. Mrs. Cobb is 
anearnest advocate of the combination of 
kindergarten and industrial work with 
literary training from the earliest years. 

The British Woman’s Temperance As- 
sociation, which is the W.C. T. U. of 
Great Britain, has presented to parliament 
a petition for Sunday closing that rivals in 
length our famous Home Protection peti- 
tion of five years ago. Itenrolled 150,000 
signatures of English women only—no 
Irish, Scotch, or Welsh names being in- 
cluded. The last signature attached was 
that of the Countess of Aberdeen. The 
petition, which isabout one mile long, was 
in a huge roll, andhad to be carried into 
the waiting room by two policemen. Mr. 
Stevenson presented this noble expression 
from the women of Eaogland to the House 
of Commons. The usual method is for the 
member to take the petition up to the table 
and thrust itintoa large bag. This pro- 
cess was impossible on the present occasion, 
as no bag would hold the huge roll which 
lay at Mr. Stevenson’s feet, fittingly tied up 
with blue ribbons. Nor could any one 
member carry it. Mr. Stevenson, aided by 
another member of the House, each hold- 
ing anend of the large roller througtg the 
center, finished the work of presentation 
by carrying it up to the table amid the 
cheers of the House. Thisis a great step 
forward for women, as well as for temper- 
ance. 
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CARPETS! 


BUY DIRECT uF THE MANUFACTURERS 
All Intermediate Profits Saved, 


Special Line at the following prices 


Wiltons, 5-Frame, 


$2.00 


* MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25 


Tapestry Brassels, 
15 Cents 


EXTRA SUPERFINES 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00 


These goods are of the Best quality and 
Warranted, and are sold much ow 
their market value, 


John & James Jobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 


PENNSYLVANIA STAIE COLLEGE, 


Open to both sexes. Undenominationa!. Located 
in one of the most beantifal and healthful spots in 
the Alleghany region. Tvurrion Free Board and 
other expenses very low. Courses of study: Classic- 
al, Scientific (general), and Technical, with a Classic. 
al and Scientific Preparatory Dapartment. ral) term 
opens August 25th, 1882 For catalogues or any in- 
formation, address GEO. W. ATHERTON, President, 
State College, Center Co., Pa. 











LASELL SEMINARY, . Saternsits 
’ Mass. Boston 
advantages with delightful suburban home. Special 
eare of health, manners,and morals of growing girls, 
Good board. Teaches cooking and like household 
arts. To secure piace apply early. Address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Parrncipat, 





West Newton English & Classical 
School. 


The twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For pre and catalogue 
address NACH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


RE-O PYPEnNIN G 


In restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc he cage | Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instraction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences New Scientific 
Buaildiog, coutaiaing Laboratories, Drafyjng Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest applicants. 

for full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa, 


Mt. Carroll (IIl.) Seminary, 


Withits Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Elec- 
tive and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music ani Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfalness. Easy of access. Expenses 
low for the accommodations furnished, and great 
care taken of Students, Hundreds fitted for 
usefulness through the pecuniary aid of 
*“Teacher’s Provision,”? Onur graduates are 
sought for the best itions. **The Oread,*? 
(Stadents’ Journal,) giving particulars, free. 

Address Principat MT. CARROLL SFMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 








& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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INSPIRATION. 

Eprror Journau:—I have been med- 
itating on Job's words: “There is a spirit 
in man, and the inspiration of the Most 

High has given him understanding; and I 

realize how much more powerfully and 

easily the mind acts at some times than at 
others. There are moods in which we 
feel as if an extraneous influence guides 
our thoughts, end we look upon the lines 
our pen has just traced and wonder at 
ourselves. 

How unequal are our efforts, and how 
little we can force the intellect to labor at 
our bidding. 

But, there come moments to each one of 
us, “when we feel the divinity stir 
within,” and become conscious of the qual- 
ity of our own inner life, when we know 
what we have done, and can do, and en- 
joy the powers we feel. Such movements, 
however, make up a very small portion of 
our consciousness, and seem given as en- 
couragements and incentives, and to serve 
as landmarks in the level of existence. 

Examine the intellectual labor of any 
great author, and we may count in hun- 
dreds of pages the few really striking 
thoughts, the passages which stir the depths 
of our soul. Those which we call ‘in- 
spired’ are the author at his very ulmest. 
Perhaps no two critics would agree as to 
which thoughts were best; it may be the 
choice would indicate the plane the critic 
has reached, rather than express the degree 
of development of the author. 

There are passages which all agree are 
remarkable, and which have come down to 
us through the ages, and the proof of tpeir 
inspiration lies in the fact, that no matter 
how much advance the world has made 
since they were given forth. the fullness of 
their significance has not been exhausted. 

“Sayings” which have thus come to us 
are hackneyed, aud from familiar use one- 
half at least of their point is unrealized. 
Sometimes, in rare moods of the mind, we 
seem to be in especial harmony with the 
truths they contain, and the whole meaning 
flashes like a new revelation on our con- 
sciousness. 

Shakespeare, Milton, and a host of oth- 
ers are full of such crystallizations of 
thought, so full of wonderful perfection 
and wisdom, that we feel sure the progress 
of humanity can never outgrow them. In 
a word, they are inspirations, drunk in 
from the source of all inspiration, in some 
happy moment when the powers and acqui- 
sitions of the intellect were most fully 
alive and in harmony, so as to be receptive 
of the best influences, 

Did we not live so habitually on the 
lowest planes of thought, we should often 
have moments such as these; for the foun- 
tain is perennial, and it is our own fault if 
we are so engrossed in the trivialities of 
life, that it flows by us unheeded. Though 
we were plunged in it to the very ears, we 
can ooly imbibe the quantity which our 
growth requires. 

I am aware that all the duties of life 
must be fulfilled in all our relations to 
others, and they are varied and important. 
But there are duties one owes to one’s self, 
and foremost among these is self-culture. 
Many lives of women, especially, pass 
away without any attempt at intellectual 
growth. The nursery, the kitchen, the 
parlor, occupy all their time to the entire 
exclusion of improvements of the mind. 
The studies which were begun in the school 
room never progress beyond the point 
then reached. 

Was it worth the toil of the teacher, or 
apy recompense to sincere effort, that 
growth should not advance? that as life 
goes on and art and science advance, the 
little germ then planted should have no 
subsequent culture? Science will not 
stand still for sluggards, and very probably 
the neglect will one day produce poignant 
remorse. Who can recall lost opportun- 
ities? When another stage of life has been 
reached, and the principles of Science, 
which are immortal, shall meet our eyes 
under an advanced form of development 
amid the new glories surrounding us, how 
Ditter will be the sorrow for neglect of this 
kind. We did not feel interested to under- 
stand what our Father laid before us in 
the Earth life, and now an unknown world 
lies about us, the key to which we do not 
possess. 

Some argue that all knowledge will be 
ours as soon as we cast off the earthly 
body. But, can any item of knowledge 
become a possession of the mind, except 
through labor? Inspirations come only to 
prepared intellects. When the babe has 
grown so that it can walk, the inspiration 
todo socomes. The busy little feet long 
before could move; they were never still; 
and their very unrest was the conviction by 
which strength and growth were promoted. 
But the inspiration to use them in walking 
was not there, until the requisite conditions 
of growth were attained. 

Some minds are full of desire to learn, 
of willingness to labor to acquire knowl- 
edge, and no pleasure will compare with 
the understanding of some new problem 
until then entirely undreamed of. The 
delightful surprises which Science has in 


only the stepping-stone to another series, 
which becomes in turn, the commencement 
of another. 

As the mind, one by one, masters the 
problems presented to it on every hand, a 
holy enthusiasm and inspiration impel it 
ever forward and upward; it enters into 
the ideas of the Father, with an ever in- 
creasing capacity for understanding them. 
How lightly the petty cares and ills of life 
pass over a mind which has resources with- 
in itself! When a crushing sorrow comes, 
how else can it rally and do what duty 
requires in relation to those about us? 
None of the mere duties of life are satis- 
fying; they become monotonous and tire- 
some, if in fulfilling them no higher inspi- 
ration occupies the mind. The idea of the 
loved ones for whose comfort and well- 
being they are undertaken, inspires the 
wife and mother in her toil; the judicious 
use of means entrusted to her charge, the 
conscientious care of all thingsin the home, 
are real and important duties which cannot 
be slighted. Faithfulness und devotion of 
a high degree are shown in their fulfilment, 
and immortal principles underlie their dis- 
charge. But beside these are personal 
obligations, The immortal spirit of her 
who toils thus, has also its necessities which 
cannot be ignored. The intellectual fac- 
ulties which have been given her, per- 
sonally, individually, call for their due 
growth, and how can it be attained if all 
her time, and strength, and attention are 
absorbed in such cares ? 

Self-culture cannot be deferred until old 
age, for many reasons which will occur to 
any person conversant with life’s experi- 
ences. But to the wife and mother, still 
actively engaged in life’s duties, there are 
many hours when she is resting, when her 
mind could labor, when reading might 
restore the equilibrium of a spirit depressed 
by fatiguing cares. A page or two, if no 
more, each day, would prove an infinite 
refreshment, lifting the spirit out of petty 
cares, and leading it into the mighty Infin- 
itude amid which it dwells, where it will 
find itself in the more immediate presence 
of its Father. No one who has not tried 
this source of comfort and consolation, can 
imagine its power. Besides the petty cares 
of life there are great and irremediabie 
sorrows, and no mere duties, however nobly 
performed, can aid in them. The pained 
affections must have some greater comfort 
than they afford. 

Each mind can find within itself a special 
bias towards some branch of science or 
art, and in pursuit of it he led to an inter- 
est in many others, thus creating an inner 
work in which to take refuge when sorrow 
presses so heavily that courage fails. Here 
God is found, the loving Father, as well as 
Creator, and the mind is quietly and gently 
led from the suffering and care which so 
wearily oppressed it, to the contemplation 
of higher subjects of interest. When, re- 
turning to the outward and lower plane, 
the burden is again resumed, the brief res- 
pite has given strength, the fluttering cour- 
age is restored, and a new step in the 
spirit’s progress has been attained. More 
than all, a panacea has been found, which 
will prove unfailing for all the after life. 

AnA Yues Wavau. 

New Orleans, La. 
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DR. ZAY’S HUSBAND. 





The free play of psychic analysis in this 
story of Miss Phelps’ medical woman, 
puzzles us in her treatment of ‘‘Yorke.” 
Acute and catholic as this woman-surgeon 
proved herself in the crisis of her art, she 
seemed far weaker than the unambitious, 
average woman is known to be, in her deal- 
ing with this Beacon-Street do-nothing; 
who, by his own confesslon, had done noth- 
ing with his life. So meager are his points, 
as an abstract man, and sc destitute does 
Dr. Zay seem to have been of avy reflection 
upon them, till her surprise that he wanted 
her to keep on her life-work, that the 
reader fails to catch any hold of a per- 
sonality. He brays and coaxes; is wheed- 
ling or insolent in the one demand. He is 
an embodied whine, whinneying about the 
house. When he asks to take her from her 
harrassing country practice, he taile to 
make us understand that he offers any 
higher vantage-ground than a handful of 
will cases and dollars enough to buy con- 
cert tickets. His argument is, a sofa- 
cushion resting place for her when she is 
tired. 

That strong, brave, large and useful 
women need comfort and rest in their lives 
is patent. Mental women are more child- 
like, more genuinely loving than the 
spirituo-sensuous women. Outside life does 
wear on the strongest toilers in it. But he 
who comforts another life, which adminis- 
ters upon the world in any great degree, 
should be made of that world’s finest and 
mé@st necessary issues. When she in re- 
nunciation said that the new woman should 
marry but the ‘‘new type” of man, she 
struck direct to the root of the obstructions 
women of a career have to meet. 

A consent which was conceded in a mo- 
ment of physical exhaustion, and when the 
soul sank in the body’s hardship, was not, 
we judge, the full-toned decision of the 





store, are infinite. One fact attained is 


entire womanhood inher. The ‘‘new type” 


would not have harrasscd her with peevish 
claims in a buggy, when life and death were 
balanced in her hand. He would not have 
vee her in hall-ways. He would, in his 
invalidism, have studied the modes and pro- 
cesses of the vast and lonely experiment 
which this brave woman was making in the 
world. Though they be great indeed, 
deeper needs than ‘‘concerts,” ‘‘Salvini” or 
“pictures” spring from the cccult genius of 
a Dr. Zay. He would have asked himself if 
he were worthy to ally himself as a collat- 
eral factor to so broadly-planned a life. 
**Yorke” allured her to speculate upon his 
happiness in the marriage. This was as 
snobbish and traditional as Adam’s home- 
making. Since she needed resting or love- 
agents in her life, why conld she not have 
chosen a man? Since her surrender was 
“royal,” why could there not have been on 
the draft of capitulation, the suggestion of 
a courtly conquest? She deserved the 
brave tradition in him of a knightly sword 
and gauntlet. If her large prospectus was 
not to be narrowed by marriage, still the 
old ideals of marriage came in play be- 
tween them. She questioned her claim to 
his concert tickets and stray litigations, and 
without thinking of her own, wants to 
make him adivine happiness. The ‘‘new 
type” would have sifted his claim more 
rigidly to so microcosmic a woman. Hein 
fact was ‘ec husband th t should have 
been. “Yorke” is out of the logic of 
events. 
Henrietta H. Bassett. 
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A WEEK AT SARATOGA. 


Perhaps an incident or two which occur- 
red on our recent trip to Saratoga as mem- 
bers of the National Educational Associa- 
tion may be interesting to your readers, 
Our sail up the Hudson by the Albany day 
boat was very delightful, and was enjoyed 
apparently by all. As we took precaution 
to put glycerine on our faces, we were none 
ofus sun-burned,as on our journey to the Cat- 
kills, a few summers since, when we arrived 
in a state hardly presentable to our friends, 
much less to strangers. We had two pleas- 
ant rooms at Congress Hall, where we could 
listen to the music of the band without leav- 
ing our seats. We were obliged to spend 
more time in than dining hall then we liked 
to, as the waiters were rather slow to bring 
the orders for our party of four, but while 
waiting we had an opportunity of looking 
about tosee if there were avy,familiar faces, 
and were gratified by finding several friends 
from Brooklyn, Boston and its vicinity, 
and other places. 

The hotel is so large as to seem a little 
viliage of itself; so large that one can lose 
one’s self witt less trouble than onecan find 
one’s own room; as for instance, one night, 
after partaking of some of the numerous 
spring waters of too saline properities, 
tempting one to drink more than the usual 
supply of ice water, our large pitcher hav- 
ing been emptied of its contents, I awoke 
in the night with a most intense desire for 
a glass of cold water. It was past midnight, 
and being unwilling to arouse the servants 
when I could, as I thought, easily procure 
enough on the same floor with our room. 
I ventured forth alone, but unluckily took 
no eyeglass, and when I wished to return 
could but indistinctly read the numbers. 
Vainly did I turn up the gas, and stealthily 
try my door time and again, but finding it 
securely locked, I concluded that I had made 
a mistake in reading the figures. I then 
tried all the doors in the vicinity, but with 
the same result. Had I found one open, I 
tremble in thinking of the horror I should 
have felt on entering a stranger's apart- 
ment; for after I had gone out my daughter 
locked the door, feeling sure of hearing me 
when I came back—but alas!—she had fal- 
len asleep at once, and I was so fearful of 
trying the wrong door that I did it too 
noiselessly to awsken anyone. I had just 
seated myself at the end of the corridor ina 
rocking chair, thinking myself doomed to 
remain there until daylight, when I saw a 
female figure approaching. In the dim dis- 
tance I supposed it to bea chambermaid, 
and hastened at once to enquire of her 
where the number of our room might be, 
when to my joy I recognized my daughter, 
who had come out in search of me, and she 
was surprised on awakiag to find me still 
absent. 

Our days were almost too short for the 
many ways we had of spending them. Be- 
fore each meal we visited some springs in 
our vicinity, and after meals resorted either 
to the church for the purpose of listening to 
the elocutionary recitations of Prof. 
Churchill, or to some lecture or instructive 
essay by some of the mauy educators, or to 
the Indian camp where they manufacture 
glass to sell, engraving your initials npon 
the purchased article, and where chilcren 
amuse themselves with the public swings, 
merry-go-rounds, etc., while those of larg- 
er growth enjoy a game of croquet ona 
lawn which must impart pleasure from its 
very smoothness. Or we rode on the Tal- 
ly-Ho to Sulphur Springs; after the ride 
sailing on Saratoga lake. Or we enjoyed 
ourselves in some other pleasant way, so that 
every hour was profitably and delightfully 
passed until the last day, which was the 
climax. For then all members of the Nation- 











al Educational Institute and the American 
Institute of Instruction had the opportunity 
of visiting Lake George and sailing on that 
beautiful sheet of water; after that viewing 
Fort Ticonderoga, which we reached by 
railroad from Lake George, fora much low- 
er rate for the excursion than usual. 
L. F. F. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





+e 
A WOMAN’S BUSINESS SUCCESS. 

An immense business success has been 
reached by the proprietress of the largest 
and most respected German daily paper in 
New York. This lady was left a widow 
with six small children and a little news- 
paper which she desired to sell. Only five- 
hundred dollars was the largest sum offered. 
Hoping to find a more generous purchaser 
for it later on, she persuaded its editor to 
remain at its head for a short time, but 
no one wanted the little journal. Its editor 
was a clever writer and a judicious selecter 
of news, and month by month the pop- 
ularity of the little sheet grew and grew, 
and at last, after a year or two, she relin- 
quished the plan of parting with it at all. 
She married the editor, but she always 
kept the business of the publication under 
her own care, learning by each experience 
how to purchase paper with more intel- 
ligence, employ work-people, manage 
money, and yet find time to watch over 
and direct the education of her boys and 
zirls. After atime she became rich, fell 
into the habit of driving down to her hand- 
some and retired office daily at ten o'clock, 
to return again at three P. M. to an ele- 
gant home, from which her accomplished 
daughters were happily married, and from 
which her honored sons went forth to 
homes of theirown. She has erected with 
her earnings one of the handsomest build- 
ings in New York. She recently gave 
fifty thousand dollars to an old ladics’ home 
(German), and during all these years of 
prosperous toil she has never been prose- 
cuted or oppressed by men. Indeed they 
have not even desired to rise in her path or 
stand in her way, and she has never ceased 
to be a lady of high breeding and sweet 
womanly sympathies. Der Staats Zeitung 
is the leading German newspaper, and Der 
Zeitung building is a most beautiful mon- 
ument of woman’s capacity to do the very 
best bread-winning work in the world, pro- 
vided she gives her mind, heart and en- 
thusiasm to its accomplishment. The ten- 
der mother, who must needs provide food 
for her young, wrought with such mate- 
rials as she had within reach, and she never 
cried out to the world to ask if she might. 
—New York Letter to Doston Traveller. 
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ON THE HEIGHTS. 





Epirok JouRNAL:—From our mountain 
eyrie we look out serenely satisfied, and as 
we read of the heat at the seashore and at 
the East, we congratulate ourselves that for 
once, and by accident, we did the right 
thing. 

[ have seen as fine views elsewhere gained 
by toilsome climbs; but here we sit on the 
veranda and feast our eyes from morning 
till night on a scene of surpassing beauty. 
To the right and left are the mountain-sides, 
covered with magnificent trees and a luxu- 
riant undergrowth, and ber ca'h us is spread 
a wonderful landscape, bounded by the 
Cumberland Mountains, faintiy outlined on 
the horizon. From our height it looks like 
an undulating plain intersected by woody 
ridges, but when we traverse the plain we 
find the ridges assume unlooked-for propor- 
tions, and are almost mountains, Further 
to the North are the Smoky Mountains, 
where they say bears and deer still abound, 
looming up grandly. 

Arbo belongs to the Chilhewee (frozen- 
deer) ridge. A climb to its summit gives us 
a prospect on the other side, different but 
equally beautiful and grand,—a narrow val- 
ley, with range on range of mountains be- 
yond. ‘‘Thunderhead,” of the Smoky, the 
highest peak in the region, peers above the 
rest. 

A wonderful country is this East Tennes- 
see. The mountains are full of springs. 
We hear of them in all directions; some 
quite celebrated as health resorts. Here we 
have clear, sparkling, chalybeate water, but 
it hardly tastes badly enough to give us 
much confidence in its medicinal qualities. 
Whether from the water or the air, or both, 
we all have keen appetites for the excellent 
fare furnished us, and we hope to lay in an 
abundant supply of health and vigor before 
we return to the region of dust and smoke 
and malaria. From a lovely valley in the 
Green Mountains a friend writes of the 
heat, and of no rain for weeks. Here we 
have seldom been twenty-four hours with- 
out rain, but it dries off at once without 
dampness in this rare atmosphere, and it is 
one of our enteatainments to watch the 
rain-clouds below; sunshine at one point; 
rain at another. Sometimes the fog and 
mist cover the whole valley, and Mount 
Nebo seems like an Ararat, the rest of the 
world blotted out, and typical of our actual 
condition. Without the daily paper and 
the daily mail, so far from ‘‘the madding 
crowd,” we feel as if we had left care 
leagues behind us in the world below, and 





bad reached a lotus-land where there 
naught todo but gazeand dream. Wry 
letters seems a waste of time and ait 
some task. Hence these few lings. ». 
little glimpse into cloudland. I may = 
again from Knoxville, whither I go . 
A. E. Dickrnsoy 
Mt. Nebo Springs, E. Tennessee, Aug. 27, ’ 
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OUR DUTY TO VOTE. 
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It was not surprising, a few years 4 
before women had the right to vote Une, 
school matters, that many who were a 
fortable situated in life and whose {j ’ 
seemed to be fully occupied, should be 
felt ‘that they did not care to vote, T . 
were happy as they were, and had all the 
rights they wanted;” these were remarks 
that were often heard, andI am SOFTY to gy 
we often do even now. , 

I fear the speakers did not stop to thing 
that honest legislation would bring Man 
blessings to women less favored than them. 
selves. 

Since the right has been granted us to 
have a voice in the election of those why 
shall guide our schools—does it not become 
the duty of every thoughtful, intelligen, 
woman to interest herself in the matter, tp 
determine who are the best persons to hold 
the office of School Committee, and to Cast 
her vote for these? Is it, or should it ap 
longer bea question of inclination? rt may 
not be to all a pleasant duty, but are we Dot 
daity performing things in themselves yp. 
pleasant, but yet our duties towards others) 
I believe if every man, during the last fey 
years, had done his duty and gone to (hy 
polls at each election, casting his honey 
vote, there would be less corruption in pol. 
tics today. The very men who feel thy 
hey must remain on the fence, since oy 
either side is corruption and political fi, 
of all kinds, and therefore remain quietly 
at home on voting day, are largely to blame 
for the very corruption they condemn, | 
believe it a solemn duty which every may 
owes to his country and state, to cast his 
vote; and now that we can vote, I think 
that on the women of Boston depends large. 
ly whether we sball have, as members of 
the school board, men and women who 
have the interest of the schools and the 
highest welfare of the children at heart, or 
those who desire to be elected for merely 
political reasons? I should think every 
mother in the state would rejoice that she 
could have a voice in the selection of the 
teachers. For the influence a teacher ha 
upon the children committed to his care, 
has much to do with the kind of men and 
women they will make. 

Some say ‘‘I have no time to give to this 
matter” It will take some time and much 
thought, to decide who are the best men to 
vote for, but can time be spent in a more 
profitable manner than in fitting your sons 
and daughters to be good men and women 
—good citizens, which is theindirect result 
of the vote you cast? You hold the choice 
of teachers largely in your own hands, and 
upon the kind of men who are chosen to 
fill the office of school committee dependsthe 
the kind of teachers who fill the public 
schools. If every mother in this city would 
vote intelligently at the coming election, it 
would be a telling vote. 

Some object to voting, because we cannot 
vote on all matters. They must not forget 
the old saying, (but always true,) ‘a half 
loaf is better than none,” and surely in this 
case we have the larger half, for theschools 
are educating the masses to fill the impor- 
tant places in the years to come, I do not 
know that I really wanted to vote; but! 
believe now that I have no right to ask my: 
self the question whether I want to or 
not. 

The right has been given, and I am totake 
it,and fit myself to use it intelligently. 
Would that every woman, and every mal 
too, could be roused to feel that there is 10 
more solemn obligation in the world than to 
see that the places of trust, the high offices 
of the community in which we live, att 
filled by honest men and women. If it ca 
be done by voting, let us vote, I regret that 
some of the very men who do not vote ate 
men of principle and integrity, whose vole 
is so much needed. Let this never be said 
of the women, but may we accept the right 
to vote as a privilege, hoping that by vot 
stant and patient working we may be able 
to influence for good, r.atters pertaining 
the community in which we live. 

E. B. B 

Boston. Sept, 1. 1882. 
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There are ladies in San Francisco wh0 
are teaching their Chinese washmen the 
English language for a moneyed considera 
The writer knows positively 
only of the two mentioned and of 00° 
case where a lady is”teaching a Chinamst 
at so much per month. Opinions sy 
differ as to this, but most Californians, 
heads of families, who came home aod 
found the heathen learning his letter 
at the hands of his better-half would 
choke him with his own queue, 8! 
the family circle would not be 4 Vey 
amiable one that night either.—San Frat 
cisco Alta. 
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PHIL'S BURGLAR. 


BY FRANK H. CONVERSE. 


jam Phil Morris, fourteen years old, and 
he youngest clerk in Covert Savings-Bank. 
qhe cashier is my uncle Jack, and he began 
st the bottom, where I am, when /e was 4 
He says that a boy had better grow 

with a country bank than go West and 
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w up with the country. He thinks 
ipere’s more money in it. 

“Jf there’s anything in you,” he said one 

, “you'll work your way up to be bank 
jdent some time.” And 1 guess it’s bet- 
et to be president of a country bank than 
o be President of the United States. Any- 
gy, you wouldn’t have to be shot before 
olks began to find out that you were doing 
ut level best to keep things straight. 
(acle Jack says and does such queer things 
gmetimes that people says he’s odd. They 
li about his being so wrapped up in the 
jgok that he never had time to hunt up a 
gife. I notice, though, that when father 
gad mother died, and left me a wee little 
waby, Uncle Jack found time to bring me 
yp, and give me a good education to boot. 
0b, he’s as good as gold or government 
ponds, Uncle Jack is. 

We live in rooms over the bank, where 
id Mrs. Halstead keeps house for us. Un- 
jerneath, we do the business. There’s heaps 
of money in our two big vaults. Last sum- 
mer—and, mind you, this was while I was 
way on vacation—two men broke into the 
wwilding. They came upstairs,and into Uncle 
Jack's room. One had a buil’s-eye lantern 
that he flashed in Uncle Jack’s face as he 
at up in bed. and the other pointed a big 
pistol right at his head. 

“Tell us where the vault keys are, or I'll 
shoot you,” he said. 

“Oh, Uncle Jack” I broke in, when he was 
elling me about it, “‘ what did you do?” 

“What would you have done?” he asked, 
inhis odd way. 

“J know what I wouldn’s have done,” 1 
gswered him, straightening up a bit—‘'l 
wouldn’t have given ’em the keys.” 

“Ah!” Uncle Jack says, kind of half 
doubtful, and then went on: ‘‘Well, I told 
them to shoot away. And they knew as 
well as I did that shooting wouldn't bring 
them the keys. So when they found that 
they couldn’t frighten me, the scoundrels 
tied me, and went off inarage, with my 
watch and pocket-book.” 

That was last summer. One night along 


injthe fall Uncle Jack started off down 
own. ‘‘It’s Lodge night, and I may not be 


back until late,” he said. ‘‘ You won't 
mind staying alone—a great boy like you.” 
And of course I said, ‘‘No.” 

But somehow after Mrs. Halstead went to 
bed, I found 1 did mind it. I don’t know 
what made me feel so fidgety. Perhaps it 
was reading about a bank robbery in Bol- 
ton, which is the next town to Covert. It 
was thought to be the work of Slippery 
Jim, a notorious burglar. And while}I was 
thinking about it, I dozed off in Uncle 
Jack’s easy-chair. . 

“Ow-w-w!” I sung out all atonce. And 
if you’d woke up of a sudden to see a rough. 
looking man, with a slouched hat pulled 
over his eyes, standing right in front of 
you, you’d have done the same. ‘‘What— 
what do you want here?” I sort of gasped; 
and I tried to speak so thathe would’t hear 
ny teeth knock together. 

“The vault keys—where are they?” he 
answers, short and gruff. And then he kind 
of motioned with his hand—I suppose to 
show the revolver he was holding. 

Iwas pretty badly scared ; but all the 
tame, I didn’t mean he should have those 
mult keys, if he shot the top of my head 
off. 

“Come, hurry up,” he said, with a sort of 
gtin, 1 noticed then that he had red 
Whiskers, and some of his upper front teeth 
were gone so that he didn’t speak his words 
plain. 

“TI should know you anywhere,” I 
thought. ‘Strategy, Phil Morris,” I said 
to myself, \bracing up inside ; for a story 
I'd read about how a lady caught a live 
burglar came across me like a flash. 
“Please don’t shoot, sir,” I began to say, 
With all sorts of demi-semi-quavers in my 
voice—‘‘please don’t; indeed I'll show you 
Where they’re kept.” So making believe to 
shake all over, I took the lamp, and led 
the way into Uncle Jack’sbedroom. ‘‘The 
k-k-keys are in th-there, sir,” I told him. 

You should have seen how my fingers 
trembled when [ pointed to the little store- 
room that opened out of the chamber. The 
keys were there, true enough, but I’d like 
to see any one except Uncle Jack orI find 
them. I suppose you have heard of such 
things as secret panels. 

The store-room floor is lower than the 
chamber floor. Many a time, when 1 
haven’t been thinking, I’ve stepped down 
With a jar that almost sent my backbone up 
through the top of my head. 

“In there, eh?” said my bold burglar, 
quite cheerful like, and pushed by me to 
the open door. 

Iset the lamp down, and my heart began 
to beat so that I was almost afraid he could 
hear it. ‘Now or never,” I whispered. 

It was all done quicker than you could say 





‘‘Butted” isn’t a nice word, but that’s just 
how I sent him flying headlong into the 
closet. I heard him go down with a crash 
that shook Mrs. Halstead’s biggest jar of 
raspberry-jam off the shelf. 

I didn’t stop to take breath until I'd lock 
ed the door and barricaded it with Uncle 
Jack’s mahogany bureau—just as the lady 
did in the story. Then I breathed—and 
listened. What I heard made my eyes 
stick out a bit. First I almost felt like cry- 
ing. YhenI Jaughed until I did cry. I 
suppose the excitement made me hystericky. 
It wasn’t ten minutes before I roused up 
Mr. Simms the constable, and Jared Peters, 
who lived next door. Mr- Simms brought 
along an old pepperbox revolver and a pair 
of handcuffs. Jared Peters had his double- 
barrel gun, but in his flurry he forgot to 
load it. 

Up stairs we hurried. The two men 
pniled away the bureau, and Mr. Simms, 
who was in the army, stationed us in our 
places. 

‘Look ahere, you feller,” Mr. Simms call- 
ed out, ‘‘the strongarm of the law is a-cov- 
erin’ of you with deadly weepons. Surren- 
der without resistance.—Phil, yank ope= 
the door.” ! 

I flung open the door, Jared Peters cov- 
ered the prisoner with his gun. He was 
covered with something else too—Mrs. Hal- 
stead’s raspberry jam, that he’d been wal- 
lowing round in. He didn’t look proud, 
though, for all that he was so stuck up. 

Before he could open his mouth Mr, 
Simms had him handcuffed and dragged out 
into the chamber. 

“There,” he said with a long breath, ‘‘1 
guess you won’t burgle no more right 
away.” 

‘For goodness’ sake, Simms—Peters— 
don’t you know me—Mr. John Morris, 
cashier of the savings-bank?” That was 
what the prisoner said just as soon as he 
could speak. 

Well, I didn’t wait any longer. I just 
bolted for my own room, where I could lie 
down on the floor. And thereI lay laugh- 
ing until I was purple clear round to my 
shoulder-blades. Then 1 went to bed. 

“Philip,” said Uncle Jack solemnly, while 
we were at breakfast next morning, I should 
beg your pardon for trying to test your 
courage in the-the consummately idiotic way 
1 took to do it last night, but’—and he look- 
ed pretty sheepish—‘‘I—I think I got the 
worst of it.” 

“I think you did, sir,” I answered, chok- 
ing a bit. 

“The disguise was a good one, though,” 
he went on,with a sort of feeble chuckle, 
‘‘and leaving my false teeth out changed 
my voice completely—eh, Phil?” 

‘‘Yes, sir—until you hollered out in the 
closet that it was all a joke, and wanted me 
to let you out,” I answered him, as I got 
up and edged towards the door. 

‘‘Why didn’t you let me out, then?” roar- 
ed Uncle Jack, who is rather quick-tem- 
pered. 

I hope I wasn’t impudent. Truly, I did- 
n’t intend to be. ‘‘Because, Uncle Jack,” 
I said, as [ turned the door-knob, ‘I have 
heard you say more than once that he who 
can not take a joke should not make one.” 
And as I dodged through the door I heard 
Uncle Jack groan.—Harper's Young People. 


ODO 


MISSION OF EDUCATED WOMEN, 

Eprror JourNAL:—We look forward 
with ever increasing interest to the future 
work of the young women who are to-day 
being graduated with honors from our 
higher institutions of learning. Mary Lyon 
and her little band of followers were faith- 
ful representative women of a past age and 
generation; doubtless, they never dreamed 
of these larger and nobler opportunities. 
With the thorough preparation made pos- 
sible at the present time, woman’s entrance 
into many avenues has become so natural 
and easy that she unconsciously finds her- 
self co-laborer with man, both being lifted 
somewhat nearer to the perfect conception 
of the life of mankind as it exists in the 
thought of God. : 

To those of us whose memory and expe- 
rience reach back into the border-land of 
the past in woman’s history, and who catch 
a foretaste of the great new future await- 
ing her, there is something pathetic in the 
sentiments here uttered by our young 
friend; there is something which bids us 
speak strong, earnest words to all the women 
of our land. Is it right for us, standing 
upon our vantage ground, to ignore the 
power of a reform which has alone made 
possible the realization of the present? 
We cannot forget the sweet, strong inspi- 
ration of our school-days; the Christian 
sentiment which clothed our being then, is 
too precious, too safe an armor ever to lay 
aside; but let us add to it that which shall 
make it stronger and nobler and grander. 

Truth is a unit; let us make it a study 
from every stand point. There can be no 
curtailment, no separation, without loss or 
imperfection in the whole fabric. Th 
great Christ-truth is large enough and 
broad enough to comprehend all other 
truth; in its name, as its faithful interpre- 
ters, we uphold our cause, and seek the 





woman’s influence from any place or cause 
where it is demanded. We believe the 
corruption of our nation’s life to-day is 
calling loudly for woman’s help, and more 
than that, we believe there is a great, deep 
principle of right, far out-reaching indi- 
vidual life and action, Its author is the 
Infinite Being, He calls us to action, and 
proving faithless, we must ever miss that 
perfect plan which has been formed for 
every life in the mind of its Creator. 

We cannot safely trust our own ideals. 
We must look up and out of ourselves, to 
secure the perfect pattern which has been 
made for our individual existence; a pat- 
tern adapted to all personal conditions; 
one found only through the meeting of the 
Divine and Human. By such a path is it 
alone possible for us to attain the highest 
and truest success. 

Fanny L. Rocers. 

Boston, August 15, 1882. 














HUMOROUS. 


“I find that with light meals my health 
improves,” said the Esquimau; and down 
went another candle. 


Litlle Willie has been summarily correct 
ed by his mother for repeated actsof naugh- 
tiness. The punishment being over: ‘*Pa- 
pa,” he sobs, in tones of anguish, ‘‘how 
could you marry such an ill-tempered wo- 
man as mamma?” 


A Galveston street-car conductor gave a 
crushing retort to a youth of fourteen years 
who was smoking a big cigar: ‘‘You must 
not smoke in this car.” ‘‘I’d like to know 
why not?” ‘*Because there is no wash-ba- 
sin on board.” 


Mrs. Ramsbotham is$the Eaglish cousin 
and counterpart of our American Mrs. Par- 
tington. Mrs. R’s latest is reported in Lon- 
don Punch: ‘‘My brother-in-law,” says she 
‘‘came back from the Derby so sunburnt 
and red that he reminded me of Julius 
Ceesar after he had crossed the Rubicund.” 
What an age and memory the old lady must 
have! Perhaps she might tell us something 
of that little affair in the Senate between 
Gen. Cesar and police-commissioner Bru- 
tus. 


In a little village in Germany a gander 
used to lead a blind old woman to church 
every Sunday, dragging her along and hold 
ing her gown in its beak. As soon as she 
was seated in her pew, the old fellow walk- 
ed into the church-yard, where he staid un- 
til the service was over; then he appeared at 
the door, ready to lead his mistress home. 
One day,a friend calied on the old lady,and 
was surprised to find that she had gone out. 
“Oh,” said her little grandchild, ‘‘there is 
a to fear; the gander will take care of 

ar.” , 











Thousands of ladies have found sudden 
relief from all their woes by the use of Lyd- 
ia E, Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, the 
great remedy for «iseases peculiar to fe- 
males. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pam- 
phiets. 


Women find a truly sympathetic friend in 
the lady proprietor of Healy’s Tonic Pills 
and Cordial. See advt. 


Hundreds of Emphatic Indorsements 
prove CEPHALINE an unequalled remedy 
for Nervous Diseases. 














‘WOMAN AT WORK,” 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE RECORD AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
WOMAN'S WORK. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year in advanoo; 16 Conts a copy. 


This monthly occupies a distinctive field of its 
own, national in character, broad in principle, taking 
for its motto the time-honored command: ‘ Give her 
of the fruit of her hands and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” 

The leading Serial, ‘‘Why is it So?” is a story of 
great power and pathos, embodying many phases of 
woman’s lifeand work. Literary articles by talent- 
ed writers add value to every number. 

“The Teacher’s Desk,’ “The Fireside,” “The 
Easy Chair,’ and “Our World,” are all suggestive 
titles for the departments. In the latter, all reforms, 
missions and industries have a place aud a welcome. 
No effort will be spared to make WoMAN aT WorkK 
the best publication of its class, 


‘Energetic, intelligent Canvassers wanted! 
to whom liberal commissions will be paid. Address 
WUMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


“WHY IS IT so,” 


A Serial Story of power and pathos, illustrt - 
tive of many phases of woman’s life and labor; by 
Virginia A. Betts. 

This Serial, worth every thoughtful woman's read- 
ing, is found only in Woman at Work, a lit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record and encour- 
agement of woman’s work. Susscrarrerion—$1.5) a 
year, single numbers 15 cents. Address, 

WOMAN AT WORK, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE,. 
‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,’ says 
William Henry Channing. ‘ 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,"’says 
Col. Higginson. 








New cheap edition, eo binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant andsubstantial ..$1.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


6 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


STUDENTS’ 
WARD &G 
NOTE BOOKS. | “ie: Devonshire st, Boston, 


$5 0 Ny day athome Samples worth 
to 5 free. Address Stinson &;:Co. 
Portlan aine. 





In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 














Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 PP. Mm. ‘Y¥8 
Wednesdav and Saturday excepted. 

ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 
formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 


dence, R. I., 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 


Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


and 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, _— 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating Kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Banions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richarde 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do withont as they are the only a 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the only 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes and 
Rubber Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 

28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 


TO MOTHERS. 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera Infantum can 
be stopped? Every fourth baby born dies before it 
is a year old, and from forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of them from diseases of thedigestion. That means 
that your infants are not properly nourished, even if 
they are nursed by yourself. How can it be other- 
wise when your diet consists of improper things? 

You consume much milk daily if you take nothing 
worse io drinks to increage the quantity that you can 

ive them, forgetting that you are reducing the qual- 
ty, making it a greater tax for you and your child to 
digest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case nine months yearly, ana no cow 
will suckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain- 
ing three months they are in fever about one-half 
the time, monthly, showing that there is no protec. 
tion from one cow’s milk, unless they are spayed, or 
even from two cows, unless a | are farrow cows; 
andin either casethe milk is of different quality, 
and should be treated differertly. 

Babies brought up by hand are fed largely on man- 
ufactured food from grains. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Korwin and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less gluten than com- 
mon flour, and that contains less giuten than the 
wheat it is made from. This increased per cent. of 
starch has caused the death of many infants. 

An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif- 
teen to thirty minutes to transform starch into sugar; 
one two months, one to two minutes; and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
is equal to that of an adult. Confirmed by the re 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that age, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different iengths 








of time to transform it into sugar. From the 
Potato..... evecceeeces 2 to 4 hours. 
POR. 00. cccvcccccrece 1% to 2 hours. 
Wheat....cscseeee.. to 1 hour. 
Barley....coccseccsers 10 to 15 minutes. 
Oat. cccccccccccccess 56 to 7 minutes. 
RYO cccccccccccceccccs 3 to 6 minutes. 
Maize or corn........ 2 to 3 minutes. 


Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for future disease, and to reduce it you must change 
the diet. A ratural food for infants must serve two 

urposes and consist of two classes of constituents. 

irat, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tissues with sufficient material to supply the wastes 
and furnish sufficient for the system for the growin 
wants. If not, the infant must perish. The samei 
the infant is not furnished with food that will far- 
vish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
equitable temperature and the functions of the or- 
gans, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob- 
tained from the albuminous substances, the other 
from the carbo hydrates. 

Both of which can be found in Murdock’s Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, it 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoluble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of any infant when so weak as to refuse 
water; and fed with one-half the usual quantity of 
milk will nourish the child equal to those nourished 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so well nour- 
ished that take it that not a case of cholera infantum 
has been known to cccur, noralife lost from caol- 
era infantum when used by a physician. 





Y, 


Lb 7; 
I LIKE IT. 


I WANT IT. 
To the nursing mother it is an invalaable aid in 


supplying those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 

r. H. B. Ordway, of Portiand, writes us that “‘last 
season was the first he has had ina practice of over 
twenty years that he has not lost infants from chol- 
era infantum, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by hand 
he prefers it to all other foods.” 

We can furnish many testimonials from physicians 
that have been equally as euccessfal in saving infants 
when reduced by dis: age so low that they refused all 
food and their lives were despaired of. 

We have re-published the essay given by the City 
of Brussels to all mothers, and it has reduced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Brussels. 

Ask your druguyist for it, or write to us direct; also 
for Essays on Manufactured Foods; Eesays on Meat 
Extracts; Essayson Milk. 1 0z., 15 cents; 6 0z., 55 
cents; 12 0z., $1 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thureday,Oct 
t ,1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
straction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 

of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St.. Pai 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. “knife.” I put my head down like a billy- | right to a voice in all our nation’s welfare. MEVICAL REGISTER. DISEASES CURED 
Se goat, and ran for the small of his back. | We believe it a great wrong to withhold . 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and stro 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, an 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the las¢ 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal 7 essions and in Teosstere, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Beteeer, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patien:s he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recov 

at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable b 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his 
family, and admitted by his former medical -P~ B. 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by qoutes for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health, 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad. 
aor room. In fact the ~~ was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him. Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Rnopegs, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
the facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That vipe and profound scholar, Pror. CaLvin E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet. Beecher Stowe 
became on paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
os poe health. Prof, Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon, W1Lttam D. Hooxer, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruoves’ care and treatment, after bem 
given up as incurable by many of our most prominen 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass,, and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con. 
venient to call and take treatment 














Or the same Formula asa Liquid. 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
ofthe sex is tortured. They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well-kaown garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an especial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. Daring six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Pills.’ Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggiets, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on veseyt oP pany $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 per bottle; six bottles, 
5.00. Address H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
lace, Boston, Mass. 


CEPHALINE, 


A peerless Brain and Nerve Food, 
composed of Vegetable and Cereal 
productions, that contain in right- 
ty adjusted proportions the ele- 
ments that sustain the brain and 
nerves. It removes all obstruc- 
tions of the brain, gives vital pow- 
er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sleepleseness, and Nervous 
Prostration. G for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures. Buy of your druggist, if possible;if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of prtae 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 13 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


— BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=xXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the a begin in October and 
continne to June. his edica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 

years’ graded course. To secure sti!l more thoro 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical Collegc, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 

For announcements or information, address the 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual i com about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spri 
— commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course oa 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguons colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPH 














NERVE FOOD 
MANUFACTURED 
HF THAYER aC 


BOSTON,MASS 














May be found in great variety 








$6 a week in your own town. Terms and 5$ 
outfit free. Address H. Hattett & Co 
Portland, Maine. 


at any season of the year at 
ard & Gay’s. 
Stationers, 
ALBUMS 184 Devonshire Street, Bostor. 
7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outfit free. A Trvuz & Co,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
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HOLD WOMEN RESPONSIBLE. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says: 


When woman makes the quarrel, and 
man has to shoulder it, the relations of the 
sexes are imperfect. Even under the 
ancient custom which limited woman to 
social affairs, the quarrels she has ——- 
have cost many a tall man his life, who 
felt obliged by chiva:ry to take them up. 
without regard to the merits. The field 

romiges to be much greater when woman 

see an elector, and enters into the 
fierce strife of parties and of office-seeking. 

Woman is very intense in feeling and in 

speech, and is without that restraiuin 

influence which comes from a sense 0 

responsibility for words in hard knocks, 

which moderates man. To yoke her in- 
tensity in nee a quarrel, to man’s 
serious responsibility, is a bad conjunction. 

In politics,an example of this unequal 

oke was given by a Chicago woman, who, 

4 favcr of her Romanist connection, was 
alleged to be a potent influence in the 
School Board. One of the teachers, in a 
private letter, described her in words which 
were the equivalent of an ey poli- 
tician. The member let out the letter. 
No man would have been disturbed at 
such a characterization, but the woman 
seemed to think it an attack on her char- 
acter which only blood could wash out. 
She took her weak-minded husband, who 
put a pistol in his pocket, and they rode in 
a hack to the front of the teacher’s house, 
where sat the teacher with wife and chil- 
dren. He called the teacher down to the 
front yard, as if to speak with him, and 
the result was that the teacher was shot 
before the eyes of wife and children, while 
the murderous woman sat in the hack, in- 
flating her emotions like a raging tigress. 

Another example of this imperfect re- 
lation was lately given in Virginia. Ma- 
mie L. Hatchett wrote Richard Garland a 
letter as strong as she could write. From 
the letter it appears that Mamie heard it 
reported that Garland had said she was a 
flirt—a vague term, which is not in general 
thought serious. But Mamie took it seri- 
ously, She wrote at first that she ‘merely 
denied it indignantly as a horrid falsehood, 
emanating from the fertile imagination of 
some idle mischief-maker, who for some 
unknown cause wished to wreck what I 
value infinitely more highly than life itsclf, 
viz: my reputation—not, however, until I 
had registered a vow that if you had ever 
made such an assertion I would trace it 
up, if it took my whole life to do it.” 

From this specimen of the style may be 
seen the pitch which Mamie L. Hatchett 
was keyed up to. From this she went on 
to give the young man a pen lashing in the 
same strain, to a length that must have 
taken half a dozeu sheets of foolscap. 
Then she handed over the tirade to her 
young man, Joseph Addison,+who had to 
take it up. He inclosed it in a note to Gar- 
land, saying that he was ‘‘pcrsonally ac- 
countable for her words.” The sequel was 
a street encounter, in which Addison was 
killed. He died as the fool dieth; that is 
to say he died for a fool. 

Allthis shows the imperfection of the 
relation, when woman makes the muss, and 
man has to fight it out; and the moral lies 
in the application that woman should not 
mingle in affairs which are liable to give 
play to her intensity, so long as man has to 
take up her quarrels in deadly combat. 
Woman would better not enter into poli- 
tics, if her character is so fragile that the 
mention of her as a political intriguer is to 
madden her so that she has to drive her 
man to take life. Woman should never 
write as strong as she can to a man, when 
she is going to put her insulting tirade on 
her man to take up with his life.~-Cincin- 
nati Gaeette. 

The answer to all this lies in 4 nut shell. 

Men must no longer feel bound to take 
up women’s quarrels. 

Women must be held legally and mor- 
ally responsible for their wordsand acts, 
precisely as men are held responsible. 

That ends it. H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS, 

In the Republican State Convention of 
Kansas, the week before last, the platform 
contained a resolution in favor of submit- 
ting a Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment by the next legislature. Where- 
upon Col. Martin, of Atchison, offered the 
following substitute for the resolution on 
woman suffrage: 

Ry ty Ay hy 7 ‘the “tate 
the question of woman suffrage. 

In supportof the resolution he said that 
he denied the right of the men of the state 
to impose upon the women of the state a 
burden they do not wish. ‘‘Speaking of 
those with whom I am most intimately 
acquainted, 1 know they do not wish to 
vote [laughter], and I speak with all rever- 
ence of my mother, wife and sisters. I do 
not believe tbat one in ten desire the ballot. 
When the ladies say they do, I pledge my- 
self now and here to assist them to it. We 
have, Mr. President, enough in the canvass 
this year without this addition. The ques- 
tion has been submitted before and has 
failed.” 

Col. Graves, of Montgomery, opposed 
the substitute as an unfair way of pre- 
senting the question because the women 
have no constitutional right to vote. 

Dr. Root said the women with whom 
he is best acyuainted desire to vote and to 
elevate the condition of humanity. He 
believed the men would give the women 
their right now. The amendmcnt offered 
by Col. Martin is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the women. 

Col. Martin said that all he desired in 


from the women of Kansas upon the sub- 
ject. Ifitisfor the ballot, he would be 
glad to vote forit. He believed the legis- 
lature had a right to submit the question to 
the women. 

Gen. Kelly thought it better to submit it 
to the legal voters of the state first, and 
afterward to the women separately. 

Mr. Ady, of Newton, was opposed to 
the original and the substitute. He did 
not think it wise to complicate the canvass 
as there would be many questions anyhow. 
As soon, however, as we add those upon 
which men differ, we get beyond our 
strength. He did not believe that human- 
ity had been elevated most by those women 
who have clamored most for the right to 
vote. The decline of Rome commenced 
when the women began to have todo with 
affairs. With the prohibitory plank, which 
is paramount, and the railroad plank, I 
believe we are sure of victory, but with the 
other we are loading ourselves with too 
much weight. 

Mr. Hackney said the trouble had been 
in Rome, that the men trusted their harlots 
more than their wives, and it was impos- 
sible tohide their profligacy. When wo- 
men can vote, the policemen of this city 
who violate the law will have to slink into 
their holes, where they belong. 

Col. Martin’s amendment was declared 
lost. 

Judge Holt demanded a division of the 
question, and the first section was read. 
The sections were adopted without debate 
until the woman suffrage question was 
reached, when Col. Martin demanded the 
ayes and noes. The ballot resulted in 234 
ayes, 129 noes; so the woman suffrage re- 
solution prevailed. 

Woman suffrage is thus, in effect, endors- 
ed in the platform. The plank reads: 


Resolved, That we request the next legislature 
to submit such amendment to the constitution of the 
gute as will esecureto women theright of suf- 
rage. 
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OH, FOR A CYCLONE! 

Oh! for the ‘‘moral cyclone” that has 
swept over happy Iowa! Oh! for the 
signs of a closing struggle with the fearful 
vice which works for man’s demoralization, 
crime, pauperism, and allied vices, and for 
woman immeasurable and _ unutterable 
woe! We listen, eager to respond to the 
call which the women of lowa heard so 
gladly: ‘‘Help us to free the common- 
wealth from its fearful thralldom of drunk- 
enness!” Instead, we hear the clash of 
what some one calls ‘‘the scientific raid 
upon women.” The Popular Science 
Monthly and the North American Review are 
the catapults whence these usrrows are 
hurled. 

Elliott declares that ‘‘women seem to be 
the ledst valuable of created beings,” who 
“consider that having nothing to do 
must be a blessing.” Delauney informs us 
that ‘‘men buiton their clothes centrifu- 
gally, women centripetally—a sign of in- 
feriority in woman.” Miss Hardaker with 
second-hand pseudo-science, borrowed 
from male detractors, demonstrates that 
‘‘woman’s brain weighs less than man’s; 
‘ther stomach demands less food,” and, 
therefore, she must always be_ inferior. 
Van der Warker teaches that ‘‘woman’s 
knee joints are a sexual characteristic,” and 
will not allow her to stand eight and ten 
hours on her feet; and so she must remain 
sitting forever, mentally and_ socially. 
Holland insists that mothers are of very 
little account in the transmission of moral 
or intellectual qualities to their children, 
as compared to fathers; in fact we are 
not certain but he thinks mothers might be 
abolished entirely. 

Troubled concerning our ‘‘usefulness,” 
bothered with these criterions of ,‘‘buttons” 
and “‘brains,”‘‘stomachs” and ‘‘knee-joints,” 
taunted with the worthlessness of our suf- 
fering motherhood, we are about ready to 
‘give it up entirely,” and with Archimedes, 
to long for a place outside the world to 
stand upon, albeit for a different reason. 
There, safe from “scientific” inspection, 
we could watch men, while with unerring 
wisdom and immaculate virtue they run 
the machine, and in our measureless con- 
tent over their abundant success 


“We'd sit and sing ourselves away 
To everlasting bliss.” 


Mrs. Livermore, in N. Y. Independent. 
oe 
THE OUTLOOK IN ALABAMA. 
A correspondeut in the State of Alabama 


writes us an interesting letter, from which 
we make the following extract :— 


“If Gen. Wheeler, of Alabama, could be 
fully won over to the Woman Suffrage 
cause,he would be worth any other twenty 
Southern men. Having been educated at 
West Point, and an officerin the United 
States Army, he loves and understands the 
North. He is one of the most popular men 
known at the South, in his party and out 
ofit. He values men and women as such, 
without reference to class or color. He has 
zeal and integrity that would go to the stake 
for princinle, and there would be no end to 
what he could accomplish. His opinion is 
law with the working classes. He is also 
largely known at the West. One of his 








the amendment was to have an expression 


strong points would be his influence with 





the old Southern aristocrracy. As to pa- 
tience, Job was small compared with the Gen- 
eral. He is one of the few men who fought 
in the Confederate service, who appreciates 
fully and equally both sides of the question. 
I once said to him: ‘‘How could you fight 
in that cruel war? You were bred from 
your cradle to regard the liberation of the 
slaves as nothing more than common justice 
from their masters. Your mother liberated 
your nurse, bought her husband for her,and 
sent them North.” 

He replied: “I would have felt it as great 
an impertinence in me to decide in opposition 
to my people, as it would seemin a four- 
year-old child tosay when he saw his whole 
family packed up to move away, ‘I am go- 
ing to stay behind’. It was a question of 
duty with me; I had no will in it.” 

His sister, who reared him, his mother 
having died in his infancy, is Mrs. Sterling 
Smith of Brooklyn. As her husband isa 
Radical, I hope she may be in favor of wo- 
man’s advancement. Everywhere, with a 
few exceptions, we find the Republicans 
the most liberal to women, especially leg- 
ally. I never had it in my power to con- 
verse with Gen. Wheeler upon these sub- 
jects, being always with his relatives, or 
my own, both of whom regard the North 
and everything connected with it, as the 
Jews did Nazareth. 

a 
ANTI-SUFFRAGE IN NEBRASKA. 


Here is a choice extract from the Phelps 


News: 

You may place the News as against woman 
suffrage. There is considerable slush and 
downright ridiculous bosh runaing through 
many of the papers of this State in regard 
to the rights of women. In no country 
upon earth have they more rights than in 
America, They have more rights under 
the law, in Nebraska, than men They are 
queens in their own homes, and hold abso- 
lute sway there. If a vote were taken to day 
in Nebraska upon the question of woman 
suffrage, women deciding the question, we 
believe that vote would be in the negative. 
It is only those who have an idea that they 
are gifted with more brains than a Webster, 
a Sumner, a Napoleon, a Shakspeare, who 
desire to exercise the right of the elective 
franchise. In the creation, an All-wise 
Being constructed woman weaker in intel- 
lect and pbysical organization than man, 
He gave woman a beautiful form, the most 
perfect of all creation. He gave her gentler 
and lovlier affections, tenderer sympathies 
and more refined tastes, To man he gavea 
stronger form, a mind more vigorous, more 
patient to toil, more equal to difficulties. 
Male and female created He them—each to 
occupy a specified sphere, each to live for 
the other—one to provide for the home, to 
fight the battles of the country; the other to 
rear their childrén, to inculcate in them the 
difference between right and wrong, to 
make home a haven of rest. When women 
leave the gentle and holy influence of home 
they become coarse; they lose refinement; 
they lose influence over men; their homes 
are not homes. Women find in men what 
is lacking in themselves. What more do 
they want? If we were to go home and 
find that our mother was out stump- 
speaking, it would be a mighty dreary home 
for us. It is her duty, and she has and is 
performing that duty, to ever keep a light 
burning in the window for all her children, 
to look after their wants, to give counsel 
and help us upon our journey over the 
rough and rugged pathway of life. We 
would willingly grant woman any right 
which would benefit her, but to give her 
the ballot, never! It would degrade her, 
place her on the level with man in all his 
simon-pure cussedness, and there would be 
but few homes such as we have to-day, 
should she be given the ballot. 
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A SPICY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor Springfield Republican. 

We supposed from reading your paper 
that you were a suffragist from ape a 
and are therefore surprised that you advo 
cate the nomination of Mr. Bishop. Nowl 
am not a prophet, or a daughter of a pro- 
phet, but am inclined to think if he is nom- 
inated by the republicans, Mr. Butler, who 
is a suffragist, will be the next governor of 
Massachusetts, unless the disappointed re- 
publicans of Bristol county and other 
friends of Mr. Crapo unite with the suff- 
ragists and prohibitionists and elect Mr. 
Almy, who is not only a suffragist and pro- 
hibitionist, but a republican in principle 
from the first. Yours for all reforms. 

Rota C. THoMpPson. 

Southbridge, Mass., Aug. 24, 1882. 

To this the Springfield Republican replies 
as follows: 

‘The woman suffragists of the state will 
gain nothing by opposing Mr. Bishop, for 
the reformation of the suffrage must first be 
effected through the legislature. It does 
not seem probable to usthat Mr. Bishop 
would veto a resolution of the legislature 
amending the constitution in favor of 
woman suffrage. At all events, we regard 
his fitness in other respects as outweighing 
at this time his hostility to woman suffrage, 
if he is hostile to it.” 
> o—____——__ 

NEED OF TEMPERANCE TEACHING. 

A most affecting instance of the need of 
temperance teaching in our schools has 
come to light in the fate of the brave Capt. 
De Long and his boat’s crew from the un- 
fortunate ‘‘Jeannette.” Unless they have 
become interested in temperance teaching, 
few persons have reflected that had his 
teacher imparted to him the temperance 
knowledge now ready to be utilized in the 
school-room, De Long and the most of his 








comrades on the banks of the Lena might 
have been saved. They were destitute of 
food, but they had a supply of alcohol, 
and when the two sailors left the main 
party they had all been taking three ounces 
of alcohol per day per man, or as they sup- 
posed, and as one of the papers said, 
“living on brandy.” Dying on brandy 
would have been a much more appropriate 
expression; forit is asserted by the best 
medical authorities that such ingesta are far 
worse than none at all. The London 
Lancet, by no means a temperance paper, 
but an acknowledged medical authority of 
the highest value says, recently: ‘*There 
is absolute unanimity among medical men 
in thinking that spirit, beer, or wine should 
not be taken except with food, and that 
the money spent on alcohol put into an 
empty stomach, had better be thrown into 
the nearest river.””—Julia Colman. 
*e 
NOT PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

Charles W. Elliott of Cambridge, Mass., 
the writer of an article in the North 
American entitled ‘‘Woman’s work and 
wonian’s wages,” reprinted in the Woman's 
Journal is not President Eliot of Harvard 
University, nor is he any relative or con- 
nection of the latter. 

The views put forth by Mr. Elliott are 
not those of President Eliot, who holds 
opinions in many respects far more liberal. 

There is a general mistake as to the iden- 
tity of these two gentlemen, which is 
evidenced by frequent communications ad- 
dressed to us, and by remarks which ap- 
pear in uther papers. Itis a pity that the 
high and deserved reputation of President 
Eliot should be used to give currency to 
fallacies of opinion now generaily out 
grown in the more intelligent circles of 
society. H. B. B. 
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REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 





The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decited that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the Jast election may be made 
in writing; and for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose name 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained thereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
and forwarding it to the Register’s office, 
on or before November 20: 


Boston, —, 188—. 
To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 
Boston, No.3) Pemberton Square. 
The undersigned hereby certifies that she was duly 
registered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
by the name of » and as residing at No. 
— — street in Ward ——; that her residence on 
the first of May °°S-, was at No. — —— street in 
Ward ——: that the required tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for School Committee at the en- 
suing municipal election; and she therefore requests 
that her name may be continued on the voting list 
of said ward. 
(Sign here.) 


(Norg.—If married since registration,sign married 
name, Write all namesin fu//. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If onreal estate, where it 
is located; and if in trust, the name and residence 
of the trustee.] 

(The taxes are ‘‘poll,”’ ‘‘personal,” 
“bank,” ‘‘real estate,” as ‘‘heir-at-law,” and 
by “‘trustee.”) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman's JouRNAL office, No. 5 Park 


street. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEBRASKA, 





Mes. TB. O, Pateadicccccccecccccsccccsocsces + $5.00 
Miss A. M. Lougee...........000 Corccecccocore 5.00 
Mire. A. W, WYMOR. ccccccccccccccccccccosceces 5.00 
Bate WENGER. 000 cccsceccescccccccescccsecsese 1.00 
Mrs. Samuel Warner.......20...0.cecsseseeeeee 1.00 
SOD EE 606i scc cnvecowscnesescccvscees 1,00 
Be Bi Ee. TAGE. .cccccccesccoveccocscccecenecees 1.00 
BEND GD, BING. 0.00000 cs cscccecccsnenececeseoss 1.00 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





The Evening School of Elocution, 
5 Park street, Boston, Clara Gamwell Warner, in- 
structor, will re-open, as usual, the first Monday in 
September. Private lessons and classes. wo 
courses. for either of which, when satisfactorily 
completed, diplomas will be given. Applioations 
on the opening evening; afterwards from 6 to 7 on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. Inquiries by mail 
promptly answered. 





Woman's Educational and Iadus- 
trial Union-—Informal Sunday meetings, in 
_charge of Dr. Harriet Clisby, during the month of 
September, at 3 P. M. 


ur ceaeer. 
CG. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St, 


Attends personally to the testing of th J 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly sclentifie pric, jee 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes aceuraiae 
measured free of charge. A full line of super} y 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason 
able prices. 4 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'g~ 


Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & Co,, 


504 Washington St. cor. Bedford Street iy 


“DRESS |A. T. Foae. 
REFORM 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, — 


Soden St,, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at ho 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modery 
ies laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 














Stylographic Pens, 


Livermore 66 cence Beeee BITE 
Cross Pen Co. * seereeeen sere. 2,00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium...... ..... 4 


All the above styles are the short plain. It long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 





—— 


peer wil Sills 
"ee 


iach 





The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelvin 
books. Now offered at prices so low, that three han 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully i)!nstra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


N.E. SCHOOL FURNISHING. C0 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
NewYork Medical College & Hospital 


FoR WOMEN, 

No. 213 W.54th St., New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 4 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
advantages for apes studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In addition, the large daily clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
} ~~ acre, Hospital (weekly) are open for all sta- 

ente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. Y. City. 


SCISSORS ru 
you wait, by expe 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


LE begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculart 
or farther information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison 














Wanted -—By the end of September, in a family 
- adults and onechild, two years old,) living in 

rooklyn, N. Y., a woman, not under twensy years 
of age, of some education and refinement, to keep 
house and take general charge of the child. If suit- 
able, will bc treated as one of the family. Previous 
expeiience in the care of children not necessary. 
We are not wealthy, but have a pleasant, happy 
home. One servant is kept. Address, with particu- 
lars and reference, ‘‘Puysictan,” P. O. box 99, Cot- 
tage City, Muss. 


WEST NEWTON vee 
English and Classical School, 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and girls, will begin Wedneeday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 











“Americal School Institute,” 


Established 1855, 

Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers. 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places. 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BIRTH DAY 
CARDS. 





Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 
makes, at a wide ry > of prices 
Wholesale and Retail 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
18’ Devonahire St , Boston 








VASSAR COLLECE. 


PoveaKkesrsir,N. ¥. A complete college cours 
for women, with Schoolsof Painting and Music, and 
a preparatory department, Catalogues sent. 

8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 
deancser ove 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 








INLAID AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS. 


and Light Furniture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


PHOTOGRAPH | ,.o05 ksi Be 
ALBUMS tioners, 184 Devonshire street 
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